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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


LOTZE AS A FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
JAMES’S RADICAL EMPIRICISM AND PLURALISM? 


— is something akin to an intellectual tragedy revealed 

between the lines of Lotze’s philosophy. Every page thereof 
testifies to the author’s versatility, sensitiveness, intellectual pene- 
tration, dialectical dexterity, and deep moral earnestness—the 
stuff of which great philosophical immortals are made. But even 
these powers fell short of enabling him to direct the turbulent 
’ intellectual currents of the mid-nineteenth century to a center 
about which the scattered spiritual energies of that time could 
be rallied. The same intellectual climate that proved the making 
of such a misanthrope as Schopenhauer, and in opposition to which 
Nietzsche roared his defiant ““Yea!’’, placed upon Lotze the seal 
of ultimate frustration. Compromise, conciliation, and a belabor- 
ing patience over-complicate and blunt every major issue which 
his comprehensive system handles. One is tempted to venture that 
had Lotze walked in the immediate footsteps of a sure and great 
master, he might have played Aristotle to someone’s Plato, or 
Hegel to another’s Kant. 

The lack of decisiveness did not prevent Lotze’s philosophy 
from being one of the most provocative and influential in Con- 
tinental, British and American circles up to the War. True, his 
doctrines lacked that unity and finality which invites acceptance 
or rejection in toto and makes possible a “school”. But his genuine 
feeling for the worth of both the practical and the theoretical 
spheres of experience, coupled with the extreme patience and 
thoroughness of his dialectics, made it possible for him to illumin- 
_' This is the third in a series of four studies of Lotze’s influence on Wil- 
liam James. The first, “Lotze’s Influence on the Psychology of William 
James”, appeared in the Psych. Rev., XLIII (1936) 235-257. The second, 
“What James’s Philosophical Orientation Owed to Lotze”, appeared in this 
Review, XLVII (1938) 517-526. The fourth, “Lotze’s Influence on the Prag- 


matism and Practical Philosophy of William James”, will appear shortly 
elsewhere. 
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ate almost every nook and cranny of the philosophical edifice, and 
to fertilize and fructify the most varied ideas. In virtue of this 
breadth and diversity, he has exercised a range and manifoldness 
of influence such as no other German philosopher since Hegel 
has enjoyed. 
I 

Lotze’s philosophy is in essence an attempt to reconstruct the 
great basic truths of the idealistic tradition on an empirical basis, 
in order thus to save them from complete suffocation in the wave 
of materialism, positivism and irrationalism that swept over Ger- 
many in the nineteenth century. While he counted the defense of 
spiritual values to the everlasting credit of idealism, he was by no 
means blind to the ineptitudes of the rationalistic-speculative meth- 
od. Trained in the biological, medical, and psychological sciences, 
endowed with fine artistic sensibilities, and possesed of a certain 
native Stoffhunger, Lotze could not but have an abiding respect 
for concreteness and immediacy; and in consequence he made 
stringently realistic demands of all philosophical thinking. Accord- 
ingly, he not only expedited the violent schismatic disentegration 
of Hegelianism, but also offered powerful support to those who 
carried naturalistic and mechanical principles into the physio- 
logical, medical and mental sciences. On the other side, however, 
he sternly rebuked those who, like Biichner, Haeckel and Vogt, 
would make a materialistic metaphysics of those very mechanistic 
principles whose proper employment Lotze so ably championed. 

In positive terms, then, Lotze attempted the construction of a 
system of monistic idealism by means of an empirical, or what 
he called a “regressive”, method—one, that is, by which the ex- 
perienced plurality of particulars could, he hoped, be brought to a 
high order of synthetic unity. That unity, being in the nature of 
a general axiological demand, rests ultimately also upon “prac- 
tical” guarantees; but the actual form and pattern of that unity, 
he argued, the relations of particulars to it and within it is 
something that cannot be deduced from that unity itself, but must 
be discovered by empirical examination of the actual world. Other- 
wise, the synthetic unity is little more than an heuristic principle, 
much as the idea of purpose in Kant’s third Critique; the some- 
thing more that Lotze adds to the notion is a practical guarantee 
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of the existence of that unity, even before its nature and articula- 
tion have been ascertained specifically. Lotze put this in somewhat 
vulnerable form when he wrote, “That which ought to be is the 
ground of that which is”. His method, in short, calls for opposite 
but simultaneous movements of thought; we must find what 
conjunctions we can among the empirically given Many, and at the 
same time interpret the Many in the light of the “practically” 
demanded One. 

The possibility of carrying out this task depends entirely upon 
whether the mind is capable of establishing synthetic connections. 
Although Lotze was a metaphysician first and last, and although 
he disparaged the theory of knowledge as a “tedious whetting of 
the knife”, or, “the tuning of the instruments before a concert”, 
he devoted his large and tortuous Logik (1874) almost exclusively 
to this subject. Therein he attempted a doctrine of thought that 
would do justice to both the datum of immediate experience and 
the constructive and synthetic activity of thought. He desired 
above all to show that thought can elicit the manifold of real 
relations out of the given, without itself becoming constitutive of 
reality. However, this stoutly realistic and anti-Hegelian thesis 
gave way in the end to a rationalism which is not content to record 
the mere thatness of conjunctions in reality, but must confirm and 
justify all valid relations and reveal the ultimate ground of their 
validity. This ground obviously cannot be immediate experience, 
but turns out to be the intuited moral and aesthetic rightness of 
the fundamental laws and principles of thought. 

In developing this point of view Lotze had underscored the 
importance of mind-activity, one of the root doctrines of all 
forms of idealism, without trying to deduce things from thought 
or constituting them by thought. But he found that the defense of 
mind-activity entailed a seemingly inescapable dualism between the 
subjectively existing but objectively valid product of thought 
(Denkleistung), and that “which we seem compelled to assume 
as the object and occasion of our ideas”,? of which the datum of 
experience, “the real in us”, is the subjective analogue. The out- 
come of this train of reasoning is a rigorous knowledge-reality 


met "aa trans. by B. Bosanquet and others (1884) 9. Also see Bk. 
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dualism which forms one of the unresolved problems of his 
philosophy. It is aggravated, moreover, by an ontological conclu- 
sion to the effect that all material contents and conscious activities, 
even as other phenomena, are reactions of soul-monads to external 
stimulation. Hence what we cognize in perception is never the pres- 
ence of an independent object, but the mind’s self-action induced by 
the presence of that object. This definitely closes the door to all but 
the most sophisticated and rationalistic kinds of realism. How 
Lotze sought to escape from this extreme dualism will appear 
below. 
II 


These, in all too brief summary, are the ideas that William 
James encountered when, between the years 1867 and 1885, at a 
time, that is, when his ideas were still very much in the making, 
he made the first thorough study of Lotze’s psychological and 
philosophical works. There was so much in Lotze that coincided 
with and paralleled the course of James’s ideas, that he became for 
a time very much enmeshed in Lotze’s Problemlage. The philoso- 
phical position that is developed in the Principles of Psychology 
leans heavily upon Lotze’s philosophical and psychological doc- 
trines.* He did not extricate himself therefrom fully until the final 
working out of his philosophy of pure experience. The part Lotze’s 
ideas played in this development will now be explored in greater 
detail. 

From the beginning James defended the doctrine that the mind 
is not a passive blank tablet, but a reactive, interested and forma- 
tive element in human experience. This cardinal principle lay at 
the root of his conception of mental life, of experience, and of 
action. Lotze too emphasized the attentive, interested and reactive 
aspects of mental life; naturally enough, agreement on so basic an 
issue would spell many concurrences in the doctrines of the two 
philosophers in psychology, in theory of knowledge, and in meta- 
physics. Since the functional and dynamic conception of the mind 
is so central and characteristic of James’s philosophy it cannot be 
traced simply to his reading or to ideas that he happened on. James 
had come to this standpoint independently, and so to speak, 


*For extended confirmation of these statements see the first two articles 
mentioned in footnote I. 


we 
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natively. The motivation was very different in the two authors. 
Lotze, as explained above, was quite deliberately rescuing one of the 
great truths of the Kantian tradition from threatened extinction in 
positivism ; James on his side was throwing off the yoke of associa- 
tionism foisted on nineteenth-century thought by British empiri- 
cism. But aside from this important difference there is enough 
similarity and general agreement in the way the doctrine is 
implemented and grounded in the two cases to venture the asser- 
tion that James’s study of Lotze confirmed and established what 
James had himself felt and thought in this connection, and doubt- 
less helped him to see many implications entailed by this general 
doctrine. 

One of these implications is the knowledge-reality dualism 
alluded to above. The subject-object dualism accepted provisionally 
by James in his Principles and in his shorter essays up to about 
1900, and later set aside in favor of his bipolar pure experience, 
owes a great deal to Lotze, though it has roots also in Locke, 
Kant, and Hodgson.* Lotze was very much on James’s mind 
during the twelve-year incubation of the Principles, so much so, in 
fact, that James especially acknowledged his indebtedness to Lotze 
in the preface of this work. The general statement and some 
aspects of the working out of James’s dualism are strikingly like 
Lotze’s except for being stripped of the latter’s metaphysical 
trappings. Thus James defends the position that “the psychologist’s 
attitude towards cognition . . . is a thoroughgoing dualism” ;> and 
he quotes from the Metaphysics of B. P. Bowne, one of Lotze’s 
most faithful American disciples, a long passage containing such 
typically Lotzean passages as the following: “All reaction .. . 
expresses the nature of the reacting agent, and knowledge comes 
under the same head. This fact makes it necessary .. . either to 
admit a pre-established harmony between . . . thought . . . and 
things, or else to allow that the objects of perception . . . are purely 
phenomenal, being but the way in which the mind reacts against the 
ground of its sensations”.® In this same connection James refers the 

‘No attempt is made in this paper to indicate sources of James’s ideas 


other than the writings of Lotze. The numerous other sources are explored 


in Professor’s Perry’s comprehensive The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James (1935 


"Principles of Psychology (1890) I 218. ‘Ibid. I 220; see also II 618 
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reader to Lotze’s Logik. And elsewhere he confides, “At the end we 
must confess that the notion of real cognition involves an un- 
mediated dualism of the knower and the known”,’ and he again 
refers the reader to Lotze and Bowne. 

The special problems brought to light in the further development 
of this position caused James to consider certain suggestions 
embodied in Lotze’s “doctrine of thought”. According to this 
doctrine, it is the task of thought (das Denken) to convert what 
merely coexists in the stream of impressions into something co- 
herent. Thinking is a synthetic activity operating according to 
the necessary laws and principles of thought; and it must sift and 
pass in review the impressions of immediate experience in order 
to lift out and combine deliberately whatever belongs tugether, and 
separate and distinguish such elements as have mere accidental 
nextness.® In the attempt to discover the ground and justification 
of the synthetic connections established in thought, Lotze under- 
took an extended examination of the judgement-forms, a priori 
principles and fundamental laws of thought, with a view to ex- 
hibiting the validity and necessity of the interpretive structure 
which thought rears upon the immediately given. 

James was deeply interested in this reconstructive aspect of the 
thought-process, and promptly husked away the metaphysical 
setting Lotze had given it and appropriated the fruit. He could do 
so in good faith, for such an interpretation of the work of thought 
was congenial to his anti-associationism on the one hand, and on the 
other it was freighted with intimations of a pragmatic interpre- 
tation of knowledge. While James was writing the essay published 
in 1879 under the title, “The Sentiment of Rationality”, he was full 
of the Lotzean text.® Thus he writes, “As Lotze says: “The in- 
tellect is not satisfied with merely associated representations. In its 
constant critical activity thought seeks to refer each representation 

*™“On the Function of Cognition”, Mind X (1885) 33. In the reprinting 
of this essay in The Meaning of Truth (1909), James added to the above 
sentence the bracketed qualification (17): “ ‘Unmediated’ is a bad word to 
have used.—1909.” In view of the fact that James had in the interim re- 
jected this dualistic position, it is surprising that he did not delete the 
passage in question entirely. 

*See e.g., Logik (1874), “Einleitung”’, and §§ 34, 56, 50-62, 101, 342-351. 
The same idea is developed in numerous passages in Mikrokosmus (1856- 
Bk. II ch. iv. 


ee the author’s “What James’s Philosophical Orientation Owed to 
Lotze”, this Review, XLVII (1938) 521-524. 
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to the rational ground . . . and proves that what is grouped belongs 
together. . .’”?° Whole pages of this essay bear witness to his care- 
ful study of Lotze’s Logik. For example, in his article, “The As- 
sociation of Ideas”, he numbered Lotze among the opponents of 
associationism.™ Again, in an unpublished manuscript on cognition, 
composed at about the same time as the two essays just mentioned, 
James noted, evidently for purposes of revision, “Lotze’s talk 
about necessity on thought’s part of reconstructing the object... 
Best pass from physical theories by considering this reconstructing 
business”.!? And in “Reflex Action and Theism”, also written in 
the early eighties, he once more referred the reader to Lotze on 
the subject, “the transformation of the given order into the order 
of conception”.** 

There was one special angle to this “reconstruction business” 
that James found much to his liking. Lotze had made a familiar 
distinction between the act of thinking and the thought proper ;* 
and analogously he also detached the process of knowing, from 
knowledge in the sense of a finished structure or product. The act 
or process of thought is likened to the scaffolding used in the con- 
struction of a building. Much of the conceptual apparatus employed 
by thought has instrumental value only, and has neither objective 
validity nor permanence. Hence there are usually alternative ways 
of ascending to truth. In another of Lotze’s suggestive figures, 
there may be many trails to the mountain-top, but by whatever 
route or means one travels, the view achieved at the summit re- 
mains the same. 

The motive behind this doctrine was examined above. Lotze 
wished to show that all knowledge begins with the given, the 
analogue of reality; then the activity of thought works out that 

* Collected Essays and Reviews (1920) 99-100. 

™ Popular Science Monthly XVI (1880) 578. 

* The author had access to the unpublished manuscripts, letters, and the 
library of William James, through the courtesy of Professor R. B. Perry, 


Mr. Henry James, and the officials of Widener Library, Harvard University. 

*Will to Believe (1897) 120. 

“This distinction, along with Lotze’s conception of Geltung or objective 
validity of concepts, anticipated some elements of recent phenomenology, 
especially in respect of its anti-Psychologismus. The radical anti-psycholo- 
gism of Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen doubtless owes much more to 
Bolzano than to Lotze. On the other hand, the ethical foundation that Lotze 
finally ave to the absolute Geltung of the objects of thought has caused 
his philosophy to be much more influential among those whose primary 
interest lies in the theory of value. 
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self-consistent and deeper truth lying embedded in the given. 
What is thus brought to light is asserted to have validity and 
value independent of the formal mediating process. Thoughts are 
not things, and the limitations of knowledge are not limitations of 
reality. The conceptual order is not identical or coincident with 
the order of nature. Incidentally, this theme is the evident burden 
of Lotze’s as well as James’s criticism of Hegel. 

There was a great deal in this account that James could and did 
assimilate to his early philosophical position. In some notes for an 
unfinished article on Kant he wrote: “There is mental structure, 
but the congruence of nature with it is a painfully attained com- 
promise in which much mental structure has to be thrown away. 
The most essential features of our mental structure, viz., grammar 
and logic, violate the order of nature as on reflection we believe 
her to exist. Compare Lotze’s Logic”. And at the conclusion of the 
first chapter of this same Logic, James entered the comment: 
“His showing up of the difference between the concrete world of 
time and space and the world of thought, the two having entirely 
different structures, is admirable”. 

James struggled with this dualism of thought and reality for 
many years. He examined with some care the three separate 
attacks Lotze had made on the problem. In Lotze’s systematic 
setting the problem always assumed this form: Is the finished 
product of the thought-realm, constructed according to the 
necessary laws and principles of thought, a genuine revelation 
of nature? In the first ‘astance, Lotze argued that thought is the 
very process of furthering and realizing what is contained only 
partially and potentially in external reality ; nature as raw material 
is less real than nature systematized and conceptualized by mind. 
But Lotze could not cling to this suggestive hypothesis consistently, 
for it came into direct conflict with his realistic propensity. It 
clearly involved shifting the locus of true being from nature to 
the domain of thought. This remained, therefore, only a suggestion 
with which he was not content to rest his case. 

The second line of argument was more indigenous to his system. 
Throughout the Mikrokosmus he maintained that the whole 
mind or spirit (der ganze Geist), at once feeling, thinking and 
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willing, can give us a living insight into the real (sachliche) 
validity of our knowledge. By means of the suprarational insight 
of the whole spirit we can intuit the penetration and limits of 
our theoretical powers. Lotze never really abandoned this position, 
although he realized that, as it stood, it lacked clarity and demon- 
strative force. It is one of those general synthetic ideas, broadly 
and fundamentally true, but one which exposed Lotze to charges 
of vagueness and sentimentality. 

In the third argument Lotze attempted to escape the implied 
subjectivity of the second, and at the same time aimed to establish 
_ the pertinence of thought to reality, by converting the Good into 
an objective guarantee of their ultimate identity. A world in which 
there was an unbridgeable absolute gulf between thought and 
reality would be aesthetically absurd and morally repugnant. 
A kind of pre-established harmony between the essence of being 
and the laws and principles of thought must be postulated neces- 
sarily. This is the solution towards which Lotze is straining in his 
mature “System”, although he did not live to give it exact formula- 
tion. 

Now James, recognizing the incipient absolutism of this third 
solution, passed it by with very little notice; but he pondered over 
the first two. He speaks of the first in terms indicating that he 
all but capitulated to this view. “Why may not thought’s mission 
be”, he urges, “to increase and elevate, rather than simply to 
imitate and reduplicate, existence? . . . The notion of a world 
complete in itself, to which thought comes as a passive mirror, 
adding nothing to fact, Lotze says is irrational. Rather is thought 
itself a most momentous part of fact, and the whole mission of the 
pre-existing and insufficient world of matter may simply be to 
provoke thought to produce its far more precious supplement”’.’® 
Again, later in his career, he spoke of this as a “deep suggestion” 
made by “the great Lotze”.*® Indeed, this doctrine was altogether 
cognate with James’s pragmatism, his theory of mind and con- 
ception of truth. While he never explicitly abandoned it, it did 
not prove to be either a final or a satisfactory solution of the 
problems involved. If it were true, as he once commented in the 


*® Meaning of Truth (1909) 80. * Pragmatism (1907) 256. 
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back of Lotze’s Logic, that “things exist for the sake of knowledge, 
rather than knowledge for the sake of things”, then he would 
have been forced to abandon the realism and immediatism of his 
final philosophical position. 

The second of Lotze’s solutions was entirely consistent with 
James’s pragmatism as well as with the associated antirationalism. 
And James does, in point of fact, subscribe to this view to the end; 


witness on the one side the attraction he felt for panpsychism, > 


and, on the other, his assertion of the primacy of the practical 
reason and his deference to mysticism. But he felt, even as Lotze 
did, that the doctrine needed a more directly cognitive foundation. 
Lotze’s inability to cut himself loose from rationalistic idealism 
condemned him to endless vacillation between skepticism and de- 
pendence on vague practical guarantees. But James, bound to no 
such tradition, could embrace the radical alternative. If the 
subject-object dualism stands in the way of recognizing the reality 
of experience, then it is that dualism and not experience that must 
give ground. Instead of validating the whole logical structure of 
knowledge by means of practical guarantees, as Lotze had done, 
James terminated the dispute by pointing unwaveringly to the 
content of immediate experience, and developed a psychology of 
direct perception without even acknowledging the mediation of 
consciousness. He was perfectly willing to pay the price, willing, 
that is, to “give up logic”; for the intellectualist logic, as James 
knew it, invariably falsified the richness and manifoldness of im- 
mediate experience. 

Clearly, the radical empiricism of James goes far beyond the 
cautious and temperate empiricism of Lotze. James stood ready 
to abide by experience with its “neutrals, indifferents, undecideds”, 
etc., in a pluralistic universe neither foredoomed to misery nor 
predestined to inevitable bliss. He was confident that optimistic 
and courageous action would gradually reduce and eliminate the 
vicissitudes that beset mankind. Lotze, on the other hand, had 
only partly succeeded in extricating himself from the rationalist 
logic and dependence on the Absolute. He examined experience 
for that inner logic which would in actuality recapitulate re- 
gressively the logic of the Absolute. And when the logic of 
experience failed to measure up to these expectations, he fell back 
on practical guarantees by which the unity of phenomena and the 
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ultimate victory of the Good was assured. Lotze, therefore, could 
take James only part way along the road of empiricism; for the 
rest they had fundamentally different expectations of experience. 
And hence the solution of the problem of knowledge defended by 
James in the Essays in Radical Empiricism owes to Lotze little 
more than the sharpening of wits and general circumspection— 
prerequisites for escaping Lotze’s ubiquitous dialectic. 


III 


The truly characteristic trait of James’s mature philosophy is 
the intransigent metaphysical pluralism, which he espoused as 
the vigorous radical alternative to the currently dominant monistic 
idealism. In the latter he saw absolutism, rationalism, determinism, 
and perfectionism. Pluralism, on the other hand, stood for relati- 
vism, empiricism, tychism, and meliorism. Here again, Lotze’s 
tendency to straddle an issue, while straining always towards the 
monistic solution, afforded James a kind of dialectical proving 
ground and standard for his own theories. And just as James’s radi- 
cal empiricism cut the Gordian knot of all dualistic dilemmas, 
Lotze’s included, so here pluralism is his way out of some of the 
basic ineptitudes of monism, in good part again with special refer- 
ence to Lotze. These matters will now be considered in some detail. 

In Lotze’s philosophy the demand for an ultimate unity of all 
phenomena rested both on a theoretical and on a practical basis. 
Reason cannot rest content either with the disjecta membra of 
the world as given, or with the clean and orderly but only possible 
world of conception. Likewise, faith, morals and the aesthetic 
sensibilities recoil before a meaningless, untrustworthy and form- 
less “pluri-verse”. Therefore reason seeks to exhibit the conjunc- 
tions binding all being and process, actuality as well as possibility, 
into one system; and practical interests demand this unity also 
as a moral postulate. Now, as already indicated, Lotze had a 
genuine desire to avoid the rationalist’s error of regimenting the 
concrete particulars according to some ready-made a priori pattern 
or order. But, on the other hand, he did not have that well-nigh 
perverse love of things novel, changing and incoherent, that is so 
peculiar to James’s outlook. Lotze was not so impatient of con- 
structed identities and coherences. The final unity of all phenomena 
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still constituted for him the legitimate goal of philosophy. 

The answer to the problem of giving both the Many and the 
One their due Lotze found in the spiritualistic conception of 
reality, a conception developed along the lines of monadism and 
personalism in such a way as to be distinctly reminiscent of 
Leibniz. According to Lotze’s view, all being and process is 
ultimately One, a fact which he deduces from the empirical 
nature of interaction. Things can affect one another only if they 
are members of one system or community of interaction. But 
there are systems within systems; and the ultimate, irreducible 
minimum in the way of a system, Lotze held, is the individual 
monad. Each such monad is “the realized law of its own pro- 
cedure” ; the thing itself, the law of its being, and its selfhood are 
one inseparable activity, which is capable of evoking in other 
monads the appearance of substantiality. To the question how a 
monad functioning in an organic system can yet be a separate 
unity, Lotze answers simply, “that a thing is a unity if it can 
appear to itself as such”. In virtue, then, of its self-consciousness 
and awareness of its active powers each monad can appear to 
itself as a distinct entity, and function as such. As a result of this 
recurrent train of thought, pluralism is never actually overcome in 
Lotze’s system. 

James, one can well imagine, was alert to every pluralistic mo- 
ment in Lotze’s Mikrokosmus and Metaphysik. When Lotze con- 
cludes that no event whatever can be explained simply by reference 
to a universal mechanism without taking into account the nature 
of the entities entering into the occasion,’? James writes down 
the comment: “See how pluralistic all this is’. In his copy of the 
Microcosmus alone James noted some nineteen different references 
to Lotze’s “underlying pluralism” and “practical pluralism of 
mental life”. Similarly, he noted the pluralistic aspects of Lotze’s 
philosophy of history and of the state, both congenial with 
James’s “great man” theory. He borrowed Lotze’s “penetrating 
remarks” to discredit the cogency of the arguments employed by 
Leibniz and Hegel in defending a fiat creation of the universe, 
and went along with Lotze’s argument that the Absolute’s con- 
ception of the best of all possible universes could only lose by 


™ Microcosmus, trans. by Hamilton and Jones (1885) I 437. 
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being translated into splintered finite reality."* James further com- 
mended Lotze for having “‘set down logical barriers” against the 
acceptance of absolute monism.’® Wherever Lotze contended for 
the reality of the Many as against the One, which he did to the 
point of jeopardizing the consistency of his system, James fol- 
lowed him with interest and approval. 

Because of this large measure of agreement, James gave the 
most careful consideration to the motives and means by which 
Lotze sought to escape pluralism in the final reckoning. Lotze’s 
dilemma was of peculiar interest moreover to James, because like 
Lotze, he did not wish to disparage the evident pluralism of the ele- 
ments of immediate experience. Hence James probed Lotze’s theo- 
retical proof of monism and essayed its public refutation. 

The gist of this may be indicated briefly. According to Lotze, the 
impossibility of unlimited piuralism becomes apparent when one 
reflects on the nature of transeunt action. How can the reality 
of one thing or state be the condition of the realization of another? 
How can one apprehend the world as so many consequents known 
by their antecedents? Only, answered Lotze, if all the apparently 
discreet entities are in some sense commensurable ; not necessarily 
as members of a single series, but as members of a system in 
which various series are in some way related to each other. “Our 
earlier idea, therefore, of manifold original essences . . . passes 
into a different idea, that of manifold elements, of which the 
existence and content is throughout conditioned by the nature 
and reality of the one existence of which they are organic mem- 
bers .. .”?° And he continues: “ ... I do not imagine myself to 
have stated what we have to think in order to render reciprocal 
action intelligible, but what we in fact do think as soon as we 
explain to ourselves what we mean by it”. 

James’s rather frequent refutation of this argument creates the 
suspicion that he may have entertained some lingering doubts of 
the finality of his disproof. It is well known that at various times 

*“Lotze has made some penetrating remarks on this conception of 
Leibniz’s, and they exactly fall in with what I say of the absolutist con- 
ception”, etc. Pluralistic Universe (1909) 119-120. 

* Ibid. 196-197. 

* Metaphysic, trans. by B. Bosanquet and others (1884), § 70. The whole 


of ch. vi of this work deals with this issue. 
™ Ibid. § 71. 
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in his career he seemed on the verge of capitulating to idealism 
in some form. Lotze’s was one of several seductive voices that 
had to be silenced. References to Lotze’s “proof” dot James’s pub- 
lished and unpublished pages, and there is good evidence to 
show that he emancipated himself only gradually from it.?? The 
sharpest attack upon Lotze’s argument is recorded in the Plural- 
istic Universe,?* where James contended that Lotze, like Bradley 
and Royce, is full of the problem: how do influences, how do 
relations relate? Problems of this sort, he charged, can lead to 
nothing but vicious intellectualism. Similarly in his unpublished 
“Syllabus of Philosophy 3”, he noted: “Lotze’s proof of monism 
by interaction. Purely verbal: call them ‘one’, they can call them 
‘many’ they can’t interact. The real question is, What is interaction 
known as?”** And in a marginal comment on the text of Lotze’s 
Mikrokosmus® James wrote, in part: “.... Why is not the fact 
that [things] do influence each other all the identity we require? 
Why need we seek behind this phenomenal continuity for a 
noumenal identity which shall be its ground and explain its possi- 
bility ?” 

The fundamental difference between James and Lotze, appearing 
afresh with each new issue, is revealed here once more. Lotze’s 
provisional pluralism, the appeal to experience, and the break 
with the Hegelian deductive method—in short, all the original and 
new elements in Lotze—attracted James. But Lotze’s severance 
from the old rationalism was partial only. To James’s way of 
thinking, knowledge about reality, no matter how well grounded 
in necessities of thought or in values, can never compete with 
direct acquaintance with reality. He admitted to his system only 
such coherences and identities as de facto experience revealed, 
or the purposefulness of human ends demanded. The laws of 

* As late as 1890 James wrote (Principles I 181): “ ... the only trouble 
that remains to haunt us is the metaphysical one of understanding how one 


sort of world or existent thing can affect or influence another at all.” See 
also tbid. 136. 

* 55-62. 

* Perry, op. cit. II 748. James used much the same general argument in his 
metaphysical seminary notes of 1903-1904 (Perry, ibid. II 382), and in the 
“Miller-Bode Objections” (II 759). A similar reference is contained in the 
unpublished “Stanford Syllabus”. 


James used the edition of 1869. The passage he commented on is to be 
found in III 482, 
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synthetic thought, purporting to lead to pure noumenal being, do 
not constitute principles of reality, no matter how validated, James 
contended. On the contrary, they are gratuitous and pragmatic 
mental instruments, nothing more. 

Another aspect of Lotze’s many-faceted treatment of the One 
and the Many gave encouragement to James’s unflagging interest in 
panpsychism. Lotze’s influence in this connection is by no means 
comparable to that of Fechner, Lotze’s warm personal friend, and 
others.”* It is nevertheless of considerable importance, for Lotze’s 
Medicinische Psychologie was perhaps the first modern treatment 
of the doctrine to come to James’s attention, and each subsequent 
Lotzean treatise tended to enhance the plausibility of spiritualism.?’ 

Taking into account James’s decided preference for the “thick- 
running” over the “thin-running” philosophies, it is not surprising 
that he chose to dwell on the more visionary but well-elaborated 
Fechnerian account rather than on Lotze’s somewhat sophisticated 
and qualified panpsychism. The latter’s spiritualism grew out of a 
tightly reasoned metaphysical argument, motivated by the desire 
to save at least a modicum of independence for persons and 
things. The reasoning, reminiscent of Leibniz and Herbart, 
may be telescoped as follows. The world is made up of active 
entities or monads standing in dynamic relations with each other ; 
the action of any entity within this system is reaction to a pre- 
sented stimulus or influence. Thus, when the presence of monad 
a ‘causes’ some change in monad J, the action is wholly b’s reaction 
to the influence of a breaking in on b’s awareness. A rudimentary 
consciousness is therefore basic to interaction; this in turn is the 
seat of self-consciousness, the basis, as explained above of both 
the real discreteness of things and persons, and of the internal 
unity of each. For, Lotze contended, a changing thing is a unity 
if it can appear to itself as such; or, in fact, if it can appear to 
itself at all.?8 


James entertained this spiritualistic conception of reality in a 


* Notably, Lasswitz, G. Heymans, and C. A. Strong. 
_ *It was no accident that in the Pluralistic Universe (4), where James 
1s preoccupied with panpsychism, Lotze and Fechner are mentioned as the 
sole original thinkers of the ’6o0s. He referred to this pair again in a review 
of Personal Idealism, Mind (1903), n.s. XII 97. 
See especially Metaphysic (1884), §§ 82-98. 
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distinctly Lotzean form all through the Principles of Psychology. 
He not only considered it the most satisfactory alternative to 
materialism, but also conceded the validity of many of the 
premises upon which it rested, and was only too eager to embrace 
the advantages which this doctrine held out in the fields of psy- 
chology and religion. The notes of his Lotze-reading, from the 
Psychologie to the small Outline of Metaphysics, contain many 
comments favorable to the Allbeseelung doctrine. To the end he 
defended “the logical respectability of the spiritualistic position”. 
He devoted an entire Lecture in the Pluralistic Universe, the last 
book to come complete from James’s pen, to a deeply sympathetic 
account of spiritualism, using as his text Fechner’s richly sug- 
gestive account instead of Lotze’s more closely reasoned meta- 
physical one. 

With respect to spiritualism James seems never to have made 
a really final decision. To be sure, he believed in the spiritual powers 
of man. He confessed often to a belief in superhuman spiritual 
forces and agencies and the possibility of communication between 
these and the more mundane spirits. He never abandoned the 
search for evidence of such spirits and for such communication, 
and always maintained a lively interest in psychic and religious 
phenomena. To spiritualism as a universal explanation of all being 
and process in space and time he seems never to have brought 
himself. But Lotze’s influence was entirely on the side of keeping 
James’s interest in spiritualism warm and alive. 


IV 


Generally stated, the differences between Lotze and James— 
differences the more marked because of the remarkable similarities 
in their temperament and training’® all arose from the fact that 
Lotze had been nurtured by an austere tradition and would save 
it from annihilation, whereas James heard a great confusion of 
tongues and had therefore no tradition to defend. He was not 
without some anchor, however, for in his father he had a living 
example of the power and dignity of religious faith, and this had 
left in him a deep and abiding respect for the validity of religious 
experience, although it did not bind him to any special religious 


* See the first two articles mentioned in footnote 1. 
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doctrine. Lotze, a really progressive and original thinker, had in- 
herited a philosophical mould which he had to burst at many 
points in order to make it more congenial to his realistic and 
scientific outlook. James, on the other hand, having the same 
realistic outlook also, revelled in his freedom from dogmatic 
tradition. He became a truly American radical in the best sense 
of that word. His most original contribution lay in championing 
those elements which the high-flown and smug transplanted 
Hegelianism of his day had mitigated: the immediately given 
plurality of this’s and that’s. Lotze facilitated this bent in James, 
for he had attacked the original Hegelianism on just this point. 
Yet Lotze, in all essentials still of the tradition, continued the 
search for deeper unities, for pervasive explanatory grounds, for 
the reality behind the appearances, for cosmic significances. 

James was not without a life-long hankering after these things. 
He was not content to take the universe merely descriptively at 
the level of the given. But the most he stood ready to admit in 
the light of the facts was “the continuity of our consciousness 
with a wider spiritual environment . . .”.°° He could not bring 
himself to follow Lotze and Fechner into the pre-Kantian belief 
in personal souls together comprising a supreme personality. Like- 
wise, he could not continue to embrace an intellectualist logic 
that would never stop short of the Absolute. As a consequence, 
he was thrown back on a tentative and piece-meal spiritualism, 
which, to his eyes, did justice to the facts of human experience 
without committing to any dogmatic prejudgments of the future 
course of events. 


Orto F. KrAUSHAAR 
SmitH CoLLecE 


” Pluralistic Universe 299-300. 


SCEPTICISM AND INTUITION IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF DESCARTES 


T O undertake, after the searching discussions of such scholars 
as Gilson, Milhaud, Adam, and Sirven, any investigation of 
the hackneyed theme of the relation of Descartes’ doctrine of 
intuition to scepticism is a task which has the presumption of 
temerity against it. Nevertheless, the usual accounts of Descartes’ 
intellectual biography have little to say about the period from 
1625 to 1628, which he is supposed to have spent mostly in Paris 
prior to his long sojourn in Holland. While accounts of his ac- 
tivity during this period must remain conjectural, it seems to the 
writer that certain inferences may be made about the relation of 
his doctrine of intuition to the scepticism of the day which shed 
light upon his activity during that time and, fortunately, do not 
disturb the account of the sequence of his philosophizing on which 
there is widespread agreement. While we are aware that Gilson 
makes Mersenne act as a kind of theological sponsor for Descartes’ 
use of the Anselmic argument,’ and points out that Mersenne 
shared the doctrine of innate ideas with Platonizing and Augus- 
tinian Christians as well as Stoic moralists,? the Quaestiones cele- 
berrimae in Genesim does not seem to be the only book of 
Mersenne’s which might have been of interest to Descartes. Al- 
though it is not necessary to maintain that Descartes actually con- 
tributed to the formation of the book we have in mind,® we feel 
that he must have known what was in it because of its lengthy 
presentation of the theoretical foundations of scepticism. Since the 
book is more often mentioned than discussed, we shall here ex- 
amine what relations Descartes’ theory of intuition may have had 
to the sceptical theory which it presents and refutes. The book in 
question is Mersenne’s V érité des Sciences contre les Septiques (!) 
ou Pyrrhoniens, Paris, 1625. 
Although Baillet makes Mersenne acquainted with Descartes 
from their days in college together, modern commentators, fol- 
lowing Adam, seem to agree that the acquaintance could hardly 


* Le Réle de la Pensée Médiévale dans la Formation du Systéme Cartésien 


42. 
* Ibid. 28 ff. 
*Tannery and Waard, Mersenne, Corresp. 399. 
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have begun earlier than 1622-23. At that time Mersenne was 
getting out his Quaestiones celeberrimae in Genesim.* Descartes 
had come to Paris about the end of February of that year, and, 
with the exception of the latter part of May and the months of 
June and July, remained there until September, 1623, when he 
left on a trip to Italy.° In July 1625 he returned to Paris, where 
he remained most of the time until his departure for Holland 
toward the end of 1628 or beginning of 1629.° While in Paris he 
was in frequent contact with Mersenne and Mydorge,’ both of 
whom were, like himself, interested in optical problems. This 
friendship for the former becomes all the more plausible in view 
of the later services of Mersenne to Descartes and some mention 
of a young mathematician in correspondence directed to Mer- 
senne.* Accordingly, it is easily possible that Descartes was ac- 
quainted, by reading or discussion or both, with the three books 
against the Sceptics and Atheists which issued from Mersenne’s 
hands from 1623 to 1625 and of which only the last will be taken 
into account here. 

For the purposes of the present discussion J. Sirven has per- 
formed the useful task of distinguishing the older from the more 
recent elements of the Regulae ad directionem ingenii.? While 
dating the composition of the Regulae in 1628, as others do, he 
finds, by a comparison of the text with older fragments, that it 
exhibits internally two layers. He calls attention to the fact that 
the first part, roughly Rules 2 to 12, contains ideas which seem 
more mature, and whose interrelations with various aspects of the 
method have been more carefully worked out. Hence, he sees there 
a deepening of Descartes’ early thought on method. Accordingly, 
he finds among other things that the reduction of knowledge to 
intuition and deduction, the new sense given to the term intuition, 
the uselessness of dialectic, the doctrine of simple natures, 
absolutes and relatives, all seem to be more recent than other 
parts of the Regulae. If so, why would Descartes find it necessary 
to consider problems relating to intuition posterior to the other 


* Published Feb. 1, 1623. Mersenne, Corresp. I xxix, 248-49. 
7 *Sirven, Les Années d@’ apprentissage de Descartes 290, 310, 311. 
Ibid. 311, 333, 335; Mersenne, Corresp. 401. 
irven 312. 


* Mersenne, Corresp. I, Letters 36, 53, 54, 83, and the doubtful letter 34. 
* Sirven 178. 
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parts of his method? In fact, why did he have to consider them at 
all? Adam’ does not make Descartes use methodical doubt until 
1628-29, and neither Gilson nor Sirven’? would date it as early 
as 1619. So far as we can see, methodical doubt would seem 
pointless at such an early date (1619); for the sceptical and 
atheistic crisis was not reached in Paris before 1623, the date of 
the trial of Theophilus de Viau. These considerations, together 
with certain passages of the Regulae, indicate that scepticism could 
hardly have become a possible antagonist for Descartes prior to 
1623, and must have been recognized as such prior to 1628. 

Consequently, it is possible to see in the first book of Mersenne’s 
Vérité des Sciences an indication that Descartes knew scepticism, 
and to form an estimate of how much and in what form he knew 

it. For expository purposes this book may be divided into two 
parts and a sequel. Chapters i-x contain a debate in dialogue 
between the Alchemist, the Sceptic, and the Philosopher, as to the 
truth of alchemy. Chapters xi-xiv contain a more searching answer 
to scepticism, and here Mersenne finds it feasible to make the 
Sceptic present in brief outline the essential argument of Sextus 
Empiricus’ Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Books I and II. The sequel 
of the first book, chapter xiv, is devoted to Bacon’s theory of the 
syllogism and to what may be accepted and rejected in his philoso- 
phy. The refutation of the Sceptic accomplished, Mersenne ad- 
vises the Sceptic to study the sciences, which he undertakes to 
teach him in the last three books of altogether about 800 pages. 
The Sceptic seems quite tractable until chapter iii of the second 
book, when he suddenly brings up five arguments from Sextus’ 
Outlines, III, c. 20, against the existence of unity. After Mersenne 
has made it clear that he is dealing with intelligible, rather than 
sensible, unity, the Sceptic finally becomes a docile student of the 
sciences. 

Since the theoretical foundations of Scepticism presented in the 
second part of Book I are rather more important for the context 
of Descartes’ doctrine of intuition, we shall be content with the 
briefest sketch of Part I. Here the Alchemist takes his empirical 


* Adam and Tannery, complete edition of Descartes’ works (hereafter 
AT) XII 130. 
Sirven 167, note 3. 
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science as the model of science in general, and claims for it the 
greatest certainty because it proves everything which it teaches 
by experience, the mother of all the sciences (2). Nothing takes 
place in alchemy which cannot be observed (41-42). Although 
Aristotle penetrated far into the nature of things by the intellect 
alone, he failed to avoid error because he accepted so many un- 
founded stories without benefit of experience. 

The Sceptic subjects this theory to a thorough-going criticism 
by pointing out, among the other difficulties of empiricism which 
reappear in the second part, that, since the Alchemist bases his 
knowledge on sensation, he cannot know the essence of anything. 
Although the Sceptic had tried to destroy all knowledge, the 
Christian philosopher admits only that the scope of knowledge 
has been restricted. The understanding does not blindly follow the 
senses, but compares and judges of such matters as it wishes to 
retain as resolved (Ch. ii). Differences of opinion are possible 
where the material of a science is sensible, but not where it is 
intelligible as in Logic and Metaphysics. The Philosopher admits 
the Sceptic’s assertion that names are no clue to the real nature 
of a thing, but does not agree with the Alchemist’s rejection of 
Aristotle, although he does admit that God in his grace may 
excite some new mind to penetrate farther into the secrets of 
nature than he (110, 225). While Aristotle’s philosophy is held to 
be the best available, not even the learned accept all his doctrines, 
especially in the realm of physics. Thus progress in empirical sci- 
ence represented by alchemy is not impossible, but the Alchemist 
ought to avoid giving naturalistic interpretations of scriptural 
passages (ix, x), and seek better order in his science and clearer 
terms. Alchemy ought also to purify itself of superstition and 
attempt a closer and more cooperative form of organization among 
its devotees. 

The second part of the first book of the Vérité is an attempt to 
refute the arguments of the ancient Sceptics one by one. We shall 
give most of the refutation, not because of its weight, but to enable 
the reader to compare it, if he wishes, with that of Descartes. As 
has been said, Mersenne sketches the argument of Sextus Em- 
Piricus in the Outlines of Pyrrhonism, Books I and II. Chapter 
x1 of the first book of the V érité accordingly distinguishes the vari- 
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ous sceptical sects, characterizes the sceptical aim and method, and 
tries to refute the ten modes of suspending judgment advanced 
by the older Sceptics.’*? Mersenne refutes the first mode, based on 
differences of sense-experience, by means of differences of tem- 
perament and humors. In spite of the fact that one creature loves 
what the other loathes, as the second mode points out, there is 
universal agreement on a wide selection of propositions, while 
certain divergences are again explained by means of temperament 
and humors. The contradiction of one sense to another (third 
mode) shows that certain sense-organs are necessary to perceive 
certain classes of sensation. Differences of opinion in different 
physical conditions (fourth mode) are brought to the test of 
normal waking experience. Contradictions arising from differ- 
ence of distance (fifth mode) are resolved by use of an instru- 
ment of measurement. Contradictions arising from mixtures of 
things, and differences of appearance between parts and wholes 
(sixth and seventh modes), are resolved by the use of Optics 
which involves reason. The difficulty that we cannot apprehend 
the real nature of a thing by itself (eighth mode) is answered by 
the assertion that, even though we can only know the nature of a 
thing by the relations in which it stands, its independence is not 
thereby prejudiced. As to the ninth mode, we must admit that 
the price or value of a thing is no clue to its nature. The differ- 
ence in moral opinions (tenth mode) is interpreted as an attempt 
on the part of the Sceptics to efface the principles of morals from 
their understandings. 

The Sceptic now advances further reasons for suspending 
judgment: the five reasons of the later Sceptics ;"* the two other 
modes ;* and the eight modes of Aenesidemus" in the order given 
by Sextus. At this point the Alchemist again tries to refute the 
Sceptic, seems more favorable to Aristotle, even ascribes books 
on alchemy to Aristotle and St. Thomas, and brings the discus- 
sion round to the common maxims received by everyone. Here 
Mersenne remarks that he would like one or two syllogisms which 
no Sceptic could refute because their majors and minors are so 


™ These may be found in Diogenes Laertius IX 79-80, with the order given 
by Sextus indicated. 

* Sext. Emp. I 15. Unless otherwise noted the Arabic numerals refer to 
chapters. ™ Ibid. I 16. * Ibid. I 17. 
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evident that they are “understood by their own light’** without 
requiring anything but the explanation of their terms or some 
easy induction (Ch. x11). 

Naturally, the syllogism becomes the next object of the Scep- 
tic’s attack. His argument against the categorical syllogism is an 
adaptation of the sceptical refutation of the Stoic arguments 
from compound propositions.17 The premises must be proved 
true; or, if they are established by induction, the syllogism begs 
the question. There is no unity in it because the premises no 
longer exist when the conclusion is asserted. The chapter (Vérité, 
I, x1v) closes with a sceptical refutation of the possibility of a 
criterion of truth which follows Sextus II 3-7. It is to be noted, 
however, that while Sextus refutes three criteria, sense alone 
(Protagoras and Epicurus), understanding alone (Plato and 
Democritus), and both sense and understanding (Stoics and 
Peripatetics), Mersenne does not make his Sceptic present the 
criticism of the last position, which is the one which he defends 
for empirical science in the following chapter xv.* 

The suspension of judgment recommended by the Sceptics as 
the medicine of the soul is for Mersenne the blindness of reason. 
Knowledge is possible because the understanding is the judge. 
No sense is deceived by its proper object. Beyond the senses is 
the common sense which judges of the reports of the special senses. 
The understanding, however, is superior to both the external and 
the internal senses; unites their testimony in a single intelligible 
point ; and is the final judge of all conflicting reports. It remedies 
the defects of the senses by means of a spiritual and universal 
light which belongs to its nature from the beginning of creation. 
It is put into operation by meditation, study, science, and experi- 
ence. Its tools are the senses. The senses serve to apply objects to it 
as to a ruler. The senses cannot judge whether what they report 
conforms to the understanding, nor of the intellectual truths which 
are beyond matter. Yet truth itself is the judge or criterion of the 
understanding, for the understanding abandons a proposition once 
apprehended as true when truth itself reveals the contrary. Truth is 
nothing but the conformity of the thing proposed with the under- 
standing. Hence it is possible to have universal consent on a great 


“Vérité 178.  ™Sext, Emp. II, 13, 14. *Vérité ch. xiv, pp. 187-88. 
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many axioms of the intellectual type and agreement on many 
propositions of the empirical type.’® 

Mersenne further compares the intellectual and moral life in 
a manner similar to that which some commentators discover in 
Descartes.*° But toward the end of this same chapter (xv) there 
appears one of the many predecessors of the cogito. “I do not be- 
lieve that you doubt this, for you have experiences in yourself 
every day, and, if you doubt them, I ask you if you even know that 
you doubt; if you know it, you therefore admit that you know 
something, and, hence, that you do not doubt everything. If you 
doubt even that you doubt, I constrain you to an infinite regress, 
which you yourself reject, so that either way you turn, you con- 
fess that something is true and therefore bid adieu to your Pyr- 
rhonism.”2!. With this, Mersenne turns to an examination of 
Bacon’s philosophy, discusses his idols, achievements, and errors, 
and then to the exposition of the sciences to make the Sceptic 
realize by the denotative method how much he is missing by re- 
maining ignorant of the sciences. His purpose, as expressed in 
the unnumbered pages of the preface, is to combat the poor judg- 
ment of those who do not believe that the truth of mathematics 
is serviceable to piety and religion, an opinion which can come only 
from ignorance of the science. The sciences help to elevate us 
to the knowledge and love of God, and their marvels force us to 
recognize a divinity. 

Of the various epistemological theories among which Descartes 
could choose, Thomism was probably the most important. Gilson 
has shown what its internal difficulties were and that it was in- 
compatible with the requirements of Descartes’ physics and the 
innatism which the earliest writings of Descartes profess.?? More- 

* Ibid. 191-5. Cf. 221-22. 

*V érité 200. Cf. Gilson, Descartes’ Discourse 85, where the transposition 
to »science of the method of morals is noted. 

*Vérité 204. On the numerous predecessors of the cogito, see Gilson, 
op. cit. 295-98. The discovery of this argument in the Vérité might possibly 
connect Descartes somewhat more closely with the ‘cogito’ appearing in 
Campanella’s De sensu rerum, discussed by Blanchet and Gilson. See Gil- 
son, Le Réle de la Pensée Médiévale, etc., 262 ff. Mersenne also mentions 
Campanella in another connection, Vérité I9I, as reducing all the senses 
to touch. Still Campanella’s statement and use of the argument, as well as 
Descartes’ later rejection of Campanella, permit us to do no more than 


record the fact. 
* Le Role de la Pensée, etc., 9-27. 
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over, as Mersenne’s Alchemist had pointed out, Aristotle had not 
always been accepted by the church, and, as Sextus points out in 
the passage omitted by Mersenne,”* the combination of sense and 
intellect cannot be a criterion. 

However, there was another theory, dogmatic by profession, 
which Descartes might possibly have considered. Gilson suggests 
that Descartes’ epistemological thought seems very much like a 
transposition of Stoic ethical theory from the domain of the will 
to the domain of the intellect.2* Such an affiliation of Descartes 
with Stoicism, which many have seen, would suggest that the 
Stoic “apprehensive” or “comprehensive representation” might 
have been the model for what he later calls “intuition”. In order to 
make out a case, it is possible to take our point of departure from 
Robinson’s remark on Descartes’ Cogitationes Private*® that in 
1619-20 the imagination has the dominant role not only in the 
science of the sensible and corporeal, but also in the science of 
the spiritual. Here Descartes holds that, as the imagination uses 
figures to conceive bodies, so the intellect uses certain sensible 
bodies to represent spiritual things. The poets are more profound 
because they make the germs of science within us scintillate, while 
the philosophers have to bring them out by reasoning. Spiritual 
things are best known by analogy to the sensible, and the best 
philosophy is one which assimilates things sought for most closely 
to sensible experience.*® Likewise, in rejecting the mnemonic art 
of Lambert Schenkel, he replaces it with his own universal sci- 
ence, which he thinks will enable him to “embrace by the imagina- 
tion all that which I have discovered in employing the procedure 
of reduction to causes; and as, in the last analysis, all the causes 
reduce themselves to one, it is clear that there is no need of 
memory to retain all the sciences, for he who understands causes 
will easily form by the impression of the cause on his brain new 
images of the phantasms disappeared”. The true art of memory 
is right order in the “formation of images which are in an order 


* Cf. supra, note 18. 

“Gilson, Desc. Discourse 85, 168-69, followed by Sirven, 253 note 3. A 
case for transposition of certain points from scholastic moral theory to’ 
epistemology is presented by Sirven, 294-06. 

* Revue de Métaph. et de Morale XX XVIII 242. 

*AT X 217-19. Foucher de Careil, Guvres inédits 10-11, 16-17. 
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of mutual dependence”.”” The important rdle of the imagination 
and brain in bearing the burden of universal science plausibly sug- 
gests Stoic materialism and sensationalism. Such passages as 
these, together with the popularization of Stoicism in Holland 
by Justus Lipsius at the beginning of the seventeenth century, sug- 
gest that Descartes might have turned to the Stoic criterion as 
early as 1619-20. Concerning this criterion Diogenes Laertius 
writes: “A presentation (or mental impression) is an imprint on 
the soul: the name having been appropriately borrowed from the 
imprint made by the seal upon the wax. There are two species of 
presentation, the one apprehending a real object, the other not. 
The former, which they take to be the test of reality, is defined as 
that which proceeds from a real object, agrees with that object 
itself, and has been imprinted seal-fashion and stamped upon the 
mind: the latter, or non-apprehending, that which does not pro- 
ceed from any real object, or, if it does, fails to agree with the 


reality itself, not being clear or distinct (uh tpava . 


Diogenes at once enumerates the Stoic intellectual virtues, among 
which freedom from precipitancy is the first, thus again suggest- 
ing the statement of the first rule of the Discourse. We are fur- 
ther reminded of the passages of Justus Lipsius’ Manuductio ad 
Stoicam Philosophiam III 8, in which the paradox that the sage 
is never ignorant, never opines, never errs, and is never deceived, 
is so sympathetically expounded. As Stobaeus puts it, the sage 
does not assent to anything not comprehended. Zeno rejects opin- 
ion. Unless a thing is comprehended so that it cannot be over- 
thrown by argument, the sage uses epoche and withholds assent. 
Assent to something adequately comprehended is science, and it 
is also science to know when to withhold assent.?® Or, as Des- 
cartes puts it twice in Rule VIII, which Sirven seems to think 
shows signs of his earliest thought, if we come to a step in a series 
“of which our understanding is not sufficiently able to have an 
intuitive cognition, we must stop short there”.°° And this knowledge 
that the human mind can at this point go no further “is not the 


* AT X 230. Foucher de Careil, op. cit. 31-34. 

* Diog. Laertius (R. D. Hicks’ translation) VII 45-46. Cf. Rule XII, 
where the wax-seal analogy is used. 

* Lipsius, Opera Omnia (Vesaliae, 1625) IV 773-74. 

” AT X 302; cf. 389, ll. 2-3. Haldane & Ross (hereafter HR) I 22, 20. 
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less science than ont which reveals the nature of the thing it- 

Although other resemblances between expressions of Descartes 
and the Stoics could be cited, even the very title, Studium Bonae 
Mentis, we would probably find no difficulty in running out of 
texts were we to follow out the enticing inference that Descartes 
first adopted the Stoic criterion in 1619, and then, under pressure 
of sceptical criticism, was forced to modify it or change its status. 
There are two texts which suggest that Descartes took up the 
criterion of clearness and distinctness by way of perhaps a Stoic 
resolution similar to the maxims of the provisional code of moral- 
ity. “I shall follow obstinately such an order as will require me to 
start with what is simplest and easiest”,®? he says in the Regulae. 
Again, he adhered “to a firm and constant resolve” never to vio- 
late the four rules of the Discourse.** But how can we tell whether 
both were not some kind of vow of the religious type? Again, 
the imagination as a means of dealing with corporeal and sensible 
phenomena is not rejected even in the Regulae.** In the Studium 
Bonae Mentis he already begins to separate mind and body by 
means of a distinction between intellectual and biological memory. 
Moreover, the apprehensive, or comprehensive, representation 
was primarily a sensible criterion, although in certain cases a pres- 
entation of the mind.** But the sceptical criticism attacked both 
sensible and intelligible criteria. Sirven, too, has presented texts 
to show possible scholastic origins of the criterion. All these con- 
siderations would make the above thesis doubtful. Hence, while 
we cannot conclude that Descartes took up the Stoic criterion of 
a clear and distinct representation, we may conclude that, if he 
had done so, he would have been forced to give it up or modify 
its status, because Scepticism attacked the sensible and intelligible 
criteria of antiquity alike. 

We shall relinquish the enumeration of the more commonplace 
resemblances between certain passages of the Regulae and the 
Vérité in favor of what appears to us to have been the movement 

"AT X 393, ll. 18-20. Cf. 396, J 20-22, 400, Il. 10-11. HR, I 23. Cf. 25, 28. 

* Last paragraph under Rule I 


* AT VI 18. HR I 92. “Rule XII. 
* Diog. Laert., VII 43, note a by R. D. Hicks (Loeb Classical Library). 
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of Descartes’ thought with reference to the sceptical dialectic.* te 
It would seem that the sceptical criticism made certain demands 0 
upon a theory of knowledge of the dogmatic type. Such a theory r 
required a criterion. The criterion cannot be sensible, for the Al- 
chemist had been so easily vanquished by the Sceptic because he Q 
had based his conclusions on experience and sought to infer the t! 
real essence from the perception of accidents. The criterion of- t 
fered would have to be free from the sceptical difficulties any 
proposed proof had to face, such as differences in humor and 


fr 


*The more commonplace resemblances reduce to the following: the 
restriction of knowledge to those objects “to the sure and indubitable 
knowledge of which our mental powers seem to be adequate” (Rule II AT X 
362; HR I 3). “There is scarce any question occurring in the sciences 
about which talented men have not disagreed”; and, although one of them 
must be wrong, there apparently “is not even one of them in the right” 
(AT X 363; HR I 3; cf. Sext. Emp. I 15). The writers who “try with the 
subtlest arguments to compel us to go along with them”, but surround 
that which is evident with a halo of ambiguity lest the simplicity of their 
explanation make us respect their discovery less, may refer to people 
of the type of Mersenne’s Alchemist. The rashness of these writers suggests 
the remark of Mersenne about those who helped to augment the Cabbala in 
order to put themselves into repute (Vérité 114-15). The contrary testi- 
monies of rash writers leave us uncertain as to what to believe (first of the 
five modes of the later Sceptics, Sext. Emp. I 15) ; for we cannot total up 
votes (second of the ten modes, Sext. Emp I 14) 5 and, if the question is 
difficult, it is more probable that few are right than many (allusion to the 
Stoic sage, the criterion ‘by whom’ which the Sceptics claimed could not be 
proved to exist (Sext. Emp. II 5; Vérité 183 ff.). 

Attention should also be given to the second expository paragraph under 
Rule III. The Sceptics had a peculiar style of argument. For instance, when 
Sextus refutes the claim that the wise man is the criterion, he shows that 
we cannot know whether there is a man; but, granting that we could know 
him, he couldn’t be judge of truth; granting that he could be judge, we 
couldn’t know which man; and, granting that it was the wise man, we 
wouldn’t believe him because he is too clever. Descartes uses this method 
of making consecutive admissions in the paragraph of which we took 
notice. Rash writers convince us by means of subtle arguments. Granting 
that they are frank, they are still in controversy. Granting that they are { 
not in controversy, they would still not be mathematicians because mathe- 
matics is not memory work. 


= 


Descartes’ treatment of the syllogism which Mersenne had sought to t 
defend should also be noticed. Although he politely rejoices in Rule II 
at having received this beneficial scholastic training (AT X 363; HRI 4), ( 


he omits the precepts of the dialecticians in Rule X because attention to the 
form of the argument alone permits reason “to go on a holiday” (ne ratio 
nostra ferietur, AT X 406; HR I 32). He seems also to take account of 
the charge of petitio principti and infinite regress advanced against the syllo- 
gism by Sextus (II 15; Vérité 179-81) and hence, like Bacon, to assign it 
to rhetoric (AT X 405-6; HR I 32-3). The other reference to dialectic at } 
the opening the Rule XIII does not really retract what he has said, but | 
seems to be a rhetorical analogy. | 

It is important to notice that the most frequent allusions to Scepticism ) 
may be found in the first twelve rules, which seem to Sirven to be later 
than the remainder of the Regulae (Sirven 358). 
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temperament. It must satisfactorily reply to each of the five modes 
of the later Sceptics,*7 namely, settle controversy, avoid infinite 
regress, get at the essence of each thing distinctly rather than in- 
fer it from the relations in which it stands,** not require granting 
of premises, and have premises not requiring proof. It must fur- 
ther contain things that are comprehended by themselves or others 
to satisfy the two modes of the later Sceptics.*® Finally, the method 
of which Descartes was already in possession satisfies the third 
objection of Aenesidemus against the dogmatics (Stoics), namely, 
that of assigning to orderly events causes (reasons) which exhibit 
no order.*® It is thus almost obvious that any theory which holds 
that nothing is in the mind which was not previously in the senses, 
such as the Alchemist’s empiricism, Thomism in so far as it shares 
this thesis,“ as well as Stoic sensationalism, had to be rejected. 
Even Mersenne seems io try to uphold the Aristotelian position 
by making mathematics deal with intelligible quantity, which is 
the form separated from the matter by the easiest and least de- 
ceptive of the four kinds of abstraction, namely, formal abstrac- 
tion.*? Still, abstraction implies particular individuals belonging 
to a class, which, if sensible, would be subject to all the sceptical 
modes or tropes relating to the sensibles, and, if intelligible, would 
require things known by themselves without the intervention of 
sense. Thus any form of empiricism was out of the question. 
Scepticism itself was socially undesirable and emotionally unsatis- 
factory, because it left even mathematics and physics, not to men- 
tion religion and morals, without foundation. Consequently Des- 
cartes must have felt himself virtually forced to adopt the very 
theory of intuition which he propounds. 

Although Gilson holds that the Regulae regard the truth of 
mathematics as above suspicion, and that Descartes sought a 
criterion of truth only thereafter,** it seems to me that there is 

" Vérité, 156-57; Sext. Emp. I 15. 

* This is also the 8th of the 10 modes. Vérité, ibid., Sext., ibid. 

* Vérité 158; Sext. Emp. I 16. 

“The other objections of Aenesidemus have probably been covered. 

“Cf. D’Arcy, Thomas Aquinas 216. We do not wish the reader to 
exclude from consideration the difficulties arising from substantial forms. 
For these Descartes substitutes figures (Rule XII). On the Cartesian critique 
of substantial forms see Gilson, Le Réle de la Pensée, etc., 143 et seq. 

“V érité 226-28. 

“Gilson, Desc. Discourse, 290. Second statement by Lévy-Bruhl. 
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sufficient vacillation on the part of Descartes as to the certainty 
of knowledge based on intuition to infer that even there the scep- 
tical criticism had left its mark. Such a lack of conviction would 
indicate that even in 1627-28 he was beginning to realize that a 
guarantee of truth such as he was later to discover was indis- 
pensable for certainty. On the one hand, he says that intuition 
and deduction enable us “wholly without fear of illusion to arrive 
at a knowledge of things’’.“* Without method men’s “minds will 
stick to the surface of things, incapable of penetrating beyond 
it”.“® Using the method of universal science one can “boldly as- 
sert that he has discovered the real nature of the magnet” so far 
as possible.** On the other hand, the method is still in the stage of 
a vow or resolve to be obstinately followed,*? concerned with the 
dependence which things have in knowledge; since we are not, 
as the Sceptic requires us to do,*® considering the “nature of each 
thing in isolation, but the series involved in knowing them”. Or, 
“relatively to our knowledge single things should be taken in an 
order different from that in which we should regard them in their 
more real nature”.*® If these passages indicate any vacillation in 
regard to the truth of universal science, may we not infer that 
Descartes was losing the naive faith in the certainty of mathematics 
which Mersenne cherished? 

In what sense, therefore, may the theory of intuition in the 
Regulae be regarded as an answer to scepticism? Although in- 
tuition is not offered as a criterion of truth, and although the vacil- 
lation mentioned shows that Descartes was not then sure of the 
veracity of intuition, intuition is nevertheless free from certain 
sceptical difficulties. It is not the “fluctuating testimony of the 
senses, nor the misleading judgment that proceeds from the blun- 
dering constructions of the imagination”.®° The sciences in which 
intuition is operative “need make no assumptions at all which ex- 
perience renders uncertain’’,5* even though Descartes learned his 
rules by “experience’’.5? Where physiological conditions, humors, 
and temperament disturb and pollute the imagination, as in the 

“AT X 368; HRI 7. “AT X 405; HR I 31. 

“AT X 427; HRI 47. “AT X 378-79; HRI 14. 

“Vérité 152, 157; Sext. I 15, concerning relativity. 

“AT X 383, 418; HRI 16, 40. The passages cited appear in the first 


twelve rules. 
368; HRI7, “AT X365;HRI5. “™AT X 403; HRI 30. 
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disordered fancies of melancholia, “the understanding of the wise 
man will not be deceived by these fancies, since he will judge that 
whatever comes to him by the imagination is really depicted in it, 
but yet will never assert that the object has passed complete and 
without any alteration from the external world to his senses, and 
from his senses to his imagination, unless he has some previous 
ground for believing this”.®* Thus the sceptical difficulty arising 
from physiological conditions is avoided by accepting intuitive 
knowledge of the content of the imagination but exercising sus- 
pension of judgment as to its representative value. 

One of the most important objections which the sceptic had 
advanced was the impossibility of ever discovering the essence of 
anything. We are limited to the color, savor, or other outer ap- 
pearance, or, if we were to enter the object, we could only dis- 
cover more appearances, or must infer the nature of the object 
from the relations in which it stands to others, for no object ever 
appears separate and distinct from its comrades.** Here the theory 
of intuition answers that there are some ‘simple natures’ whose 
complete essence may be grasped directly by a single act of thought. 
Although Descartes’ purpose is not to “regard things as isolated 
realities . . . all things can be said to be either absolute or rela- 
tive”. But the absolute contains in itself the pure and simple es- 
sence sought. Moreover, the “few pure and simple essences (na- 
turas), which either our experiences or some sort of light innate 
in us enable us to behold as primary and existing per se”, are be- 
held as not “depending on any others’.®> Thus intuition asserts the 
contradictory of scepticism’s “no essences can be known”, by 
showing that those of the greatest simplicity may be known, and 
that they are, in fact, not relative, but independent and absolute. 

Intuition must further meet the five modes of the later Scep- 
tics.°* One of these modes, namely, that some natures must be ap- 
prehended directly, was met by the doctrine of simple natures. 
The other four are met by the doctrine already found in the Cogi- 
tationes Privatae and expanded in Rule IV. The results of mathe- 
matics are the “spontaneous fruit sprung from the inborn prin- 


* AT X 423; HRI 44. 


“V érité 9, 157; cf. the third trope of the later Sceptics, Sext. Emp. I 15. 
* AT X 383; HR I 16. Last italics mine. 
“ Vérité 156-57; Sext. Emp. I 15. 
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ciples of the discipline here in question”.®’ Things called simple 
relatively to our understandings may be classified as purely intel- 
lectual, purely corporeal, or both. Among the simples of the last 
class we find existence, unity, duration, and “those common no- 
tions which are, as it were, bonds for connecting together the other 
simple natures, and on whose evidence all the inferences which we 
obtain by reasoning depend”, etc.®* Thus, since there are inborn 
primary truths, it is possible to settle controversy, not require the 
granting of premises not self-evident, and to avoid infinite regres- 
sion in proof. And, since the Sceptic had objected that nothing 
may be known by itself or by another®®, intuition reveals things 
per se which enable us to know other things by means of a series 
of intuitive acts called deduction. 

The conjecture, that the theory of intuition was formulated even 
in the Regulae as an answer to the stiffest requirements of the 
Sceptic, thus gives it point and confirms the suspicion of Sirven 
that its formulation was later than that of certain other parts of 
the Regulae. If, as Sirven supposes, the Regulae were composed 
while Descartes was in the country in France during the winter 
of 1627-28 it can be easily understood why he could speak so im- 
pressively on method before the assembly at the conference with 
the papal nuncio in November, 1628. The story goes that on this 
occasion Descartes first praised the discourse in which the M. de 
Chandoux had expounded his new philosophy, but “did not praise 
the assembly for being satisfied with probabilities, and promised 
to show the falsity of any truth whatsoever by means of twelve 
probable arguments or inversely. This attempt filled them with 
admiration and they were astonished. They also asked if he did 
not have a means of avoiding sophisms, and he answered that ac- 
cording to his principles, the truth in everything could be demon- 
strated mathematically. He was then requested to show how this 
was done, and being forced to promise it, he retired to Holland 
to reflect more carefully and publish his results”.°° If our hypothe- 
sis is correct, the twelve Cartesian arguments concerning the 
plausibility of any premise were an adaptation of the twenty-five 

* AT X 373; HRI to. 

* AT X 419; HRI 41-42. 


" V érité 158; cf. the two modes of the later Sceptics, Sext. Emp. I 16. 
© Borel’s simple account, Sirven, 333, note I. 
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sceptical arguments presented in the Vérité from Sextus. The 
word ‘inversely’ would, in that case, probably refer to the scepti- 
cal method of opposing arguments for and against a thesis in such 
a way as to bring about suspension of judgment. The method of 
avoiding sophisms requested by the company is, according to 
Baillet, nothing but the method of universal mathematics.** More- 
over, basing his account on a letter from Descartes to Ville- 
breseau, Baillet expressly mentions that among those present at 
that famous meeting were Mersenne and the Cardinal de Bérulle, 
the one, who, according to our hypothesis, either supplied Des- 
cartes with the sceptical texts or in some way called his attention 
to them, and either suggested the mathematical method to refute 
the sceptic, or himself used it for that purpose at Descartes’ sug- 
gestion before the latter was ready to do so; and the other who 
admonished Descartes to proceed with his philosophy. 

Consequently, we find Descartes in Holland the next year, 1629, 
in order, as he says, to make good the reputation he had acquired 
in philosophy because “some one had spread abroad the report 
that I had already reached” the conclusion of my task.*? Among 
the reasons for that reputation he mentions his freedom in con- 
fessing his ignorance “more ingenuously than those who have 
studied a little usually do. And perhaps it was also due to my having 
shown forth my reasons for doubting many things which were 
held by others to be certain”.®* The method of doubt must there- 
fore have been in use by Descartes in the circle of friends gathered 
about Mersenne. The opening of Discourse IV immediately con- 
nects it with metaphysics, but we need not assume that it was first 
applied at the time referred to, but rather that it was deepened 
and generalized. 

The bearing of scepticism on metaphysics seems also to have 
been a subject for meditation during the composition of the Regu- 
lae. Descartes hopes to show at some future opportunity that, if 
matters of faith, which are matters of the will, have any addi- 
tional foundation in reason, they may be explained by intuition 
and deduction.“* He wonders why the earliest pioneers of phi- 

“ Baillet, Vie de Mons. Desc. I 163, based on a letter to Villebreseau. 
Adam & Milhaud, Desc. Corresp. 198; AT I 213. 


SAT VI 30; HR I, 100. Cf. letter to Mersenne, AT I 136, Il. 15-18. 
Ibid. “End of Rule III. 
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losophy required mathematics as a propaedeutic to the study of 
wisdom. He has noticed that Socrates made his own ig- 
norance, or, more accurately, his own doubt, the object of ex- 
amination.® He has intuitive knowledge of the fact that he exists, 
that he thinks; and he regards the proposition “I exist, therefore 
God exists” as necessary rather than contingent. Apparently his 
thought, although oriented toward metaphysics, had not yet so 
thoroughly applied the method of doubt as might be expected after 
his first attempt publicly to defend his method. However, by the 
middle of 1629 he mentions a short treatise probably begun at 
Paris and given up later because his thought was becoming too 
rich for his original enterprise.** The composition of this treatise 
occupied the first nine months of his sojourn in Holland and con- 
tained the foundations of physics discovered by way of knowledge 
of the self and God.** Here also he speaks of the laws of nature 
as mentibus nostris ingenitae ;** and in a later letter mentions that 
he had in the said treatise treated the whole matter of the falsity 
of the testimony of the senses and imagination at great length, in 
order to show which truths depend on the pure understanding 
and why they are certain.”° Such passages as these, containing the 
radical application of the method of doubt, were prudently omitted 
from the Discourse, since, as it was written in the language of the 
vulgar, he did not wish to disturb the faith of his readers. How- 
ever, such passages could well appear in a Latin treatise for the 
learned. But we notice here that it was Mersenne who points out 
that the matter of doubt is not adequately treated in the Discourse. 
Did he expect from Descartes a lengthy discussion of scepticism 
such as he himself had given in the Vérité? We notice, too, that 
Descartes expects his reasoning to be obscure only to those who 
cannot abducere mentem a sensibus, and that he advocates doubt 
only with reference to the senses and the imagination, and not, 
as the ancient Sceptics had done, with reference to the intelligi- 
bles.** However, even these should offer Descartes no difficulty, 


* AT X 375-6; HR I 11-12. “AT X 432; HRI 50. 

* Letters to de Bérulle, July 18, 1629, and to Mersenne, April 15, 1630. 

* Adam & Milhaud, Desc. Corresp. I 135. 

® Ibid. 136. ” Letter Feb. 27, 1637? Ibid. 329. 

™ Mersenne’s account brings out some of the ‘difficulties concerning the 
intelligibles, although on the whole he passes over them lightly, Vérité 158, 
159, 184, 187. On pp. 187-88 of the Vérité Mersenne, as has been said, defi- 
nitely omits the sceptical argument against the combination of sense an 
understanding as a criterion, although the order of his presentation is 
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because the ancients criticized by Sextus, namely, the atomists and 
Platonists, regarded the intelligibles as existing outside of us 
rather than within us. It is because the intelligibles are regarded 
in the latter way by Descartes that the proof of the existence of 
God suffices to permit us to trust the revelations of intuition and 
deduction. 

With Espinas” we therefore conclude that the cogito belongs to 
the current of ideas from which the Regulae issued. And, as every- 
body knows, it is this refutation of scepticism which forms the 
basis of Descartes’ metaphysics. As already mentioned, the clear 
and distinct idea revealed by intuition had been followed in the 
Regulae with an obstinate resolution as a tentative criterion. But 
the argument which Mersenne had presented to the Sceptic as un- 
answerable is further reported in the Discourse as giving Des- 
cartes his ultimate criterion of truth. He tells us that after dis- 
covering the cogito he considered generally why such a proposi- 
tion is true. He found only the characteristics of clearness and 
distinctness, and therefore assumed that the “things which we 
conceive very clearly and distinctly are all true”’.7* From this 
point it is only a step to the proof of the existence and goodness 
of God to guarantee the truth of universal science. We recall that 
even the Regulae regarded the inference from self-existence to 
God’s existence as necessary.™* 

If we permit ourselves a brief glance at some of the objections 
to the Meditations, which appear to be the final form of the treatise 
which occupied Descartes in 1629, it appears that Descartes’ con- 
temporaries were incapable of grasping the profundity and thor- 
oughness of his knowledge of scepticism. Arnauld regards meth- 
odical doubt, as Descartes had feared, as a stimulus to impiety.”® 
Gassendi does not seem to realize the necessity of subjecting 
mathematical knowledge to question.”* The authors of Objections 
VI do not realize that atheism was for Descartes, as for Mer- 
senne, bound up with the Scepticism of antiquity. Bourdin in 
Objections VII actually accuses Descartes of carrying the method 


usually that of Sextus (toward the end of Out. of Pyrrh. II 6). The 
Position whose discussion he omits is that of the Stoics and Peripatetics, 
the latter of which he defends for the sciences (Bk. II, ch. xv). 
, Descartes et la Morale, 1 134. ™ Disc. 1V; HR I 101-102, 
WAT X 422; HR I 43. * AT VII 214-15; HR II 93. 
AT VII 257-58, 327-8; HR II 136, 1809. 
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of doubt too far. Mersenne had realized that a thorough exposi- all 
tion of the method of doubt would go far to prevent possible mis- ev 


understanding of the Discourse,” but it is apparent that not even Re 
the readers of the Latin exposition for the learned were sufficiently so 
well versed in the arguments of scepticism to apprehend the neces- te 
sity of such a thorough application of the method of Descartes’ ag 
silent antagonist. 

On the basis of this study of the relation of Descartes’ doctrine se 
of intuition to the Scepticism of antiquity it is possible to offer tic 
certain conclusions partly of historical and partly of systematic ar 
interest. From the historical standpoint a greater intellectual re 
friendship between Descartes and Mersenne than usually sup- th 
posed is indicated prior to the date from which actual correspond- ro 


ence is available. If Mersenne is as closely connected with Des- de 
cartes’ study of scepticism as appears here, and if he omitted no ju 
more from his conversation than he does from his books, he could na 
easily have helped to remind Descartes of many of the forgotten to 
points of the doctrine they had shared at La Fléche, the doctrines D 
of Suarez, Soto, Tolet, and Fonseca, which Sirven has so perti-. of 
nently quoted. The position of Mersenne, that the widespread ac- re 
ceptance of Aristotle does not preclude the possibility that God pc 
may send some new thinker to penetrate farther into the secrets sh 
of nature than the Greek thinker approved by the church, makes 

him a most congenial theological adviser for one who on the basis by 
of certain dreams felt himself divinely commissioned to reform i, 


the sciences. Besides, the strife which Mersenne carried on with te 
sceptics and atheists must have shown Descartes that the new tu 
method could enhance its prestige if it could be shown to yield meta- th 
physical conclusions capable of refuting the enemies of the church. 
Further, the Sceptics had continued the Platonic theme of a medi- St 
cine for the soul, but differed from Plato in making this medicine G 


consist in the suspension of judgment. Descartes’ early interest st 
in moral matters, derived perhaps from the Stoics, could only be PI 
fortified by the Sceptical view. Thus the scepticism he refuted is st 


one more link which connects his philosophy with the spirit of 
later antiquity. So far as the Vérité is concerned, we cannot, how- 
ever, agree with Espinas, who holds that Descartes could learn 
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all about God, immortality, and certainty, from Mersenne.** How- 
ever, it does seem that Sirven’s suspicion that the first part of the 
Regulae is of later origin than the remainder is borne out. The rea- 
son for the maturity of the part in question we see in Descartes’ at- 
tempt to formulate his method in such a way as to be proof 
against scepticism. 

From the systematic standpoint Descartes’ study of scepticism 
seems to have had some bearing on his later doctrine of the rela- 
tion between the intellect and will. In the Regulae truth and falsity 
are a matter of “the understanding alone”.”® But Meditation IV 
reads “For by the understanding alone I apprehend (percipio) 
the ideas of things as to which I can form a judgment”, and er- 
ror arises from extending the will “to things which I do not un- 
derstand”.®° To avoid error, therefore, a sceptical suspension of 
judgment is required. Finally, the sceptical criticism that no real 
nature could be apprehended must have been not only a useful 
tool in eliminating substantial forms, but also a criticism leading 
Descartes to the apprehension of simple natures, to the intuition 
of the self, and apprehension by an intuition of the mind of the 
real nature of such objects as the wax in Meditation II. The im- 
portance of the doctrine of intuition from that standpoint is to 
show some real natures and how they could be apprehended. 

When, accordingly, Descartes’ reply to the objection advanced 
by Mersenne (Obj. II) in 1641 mentions that he had long ago 
“seen” certain books of the Academics and Sceptics, we cannot 
tell whether the “seen” is to be taken literally nor whether he ac- 
tually read Sextus. We can tell, however, that, if our account of 
the relation of intuition and scepticism has any basis in reality, 
scepticism must have been, during the period from 1625-29, the 
subject of meditation so complex that his later critics were in- 
capable of seeing its point. Hence we have no difficulty in under- 
standing why Descartes could remark, and his critics fail to ap- 
preciate fully, that he “felt some disgust in serving up again this 
stale dish”.* 


O. A. Kusitz 
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REALITY AND TRUTH 
I 
HE words ‘reality’ and ‘truth’ would not need to be defined | 
if philosophers had not quarreled over their meaning. Every | 
man understands what is meant by these words when he meets 
them in reading or in conversation. But to say that a man under- | 
stands the meaning of a word does not imply that he is able to 
give a definition of it. He knows what is meant by the words 
‘horse’ and ‘dog’, though he would evince some hesitation if he 
were called upon to define them. There are words which do not | 
admit of a definition, unless a synonym could be called a definition. 
‘Reality’ and ‘truth’ would probably have been classed among the 
indefinable words if philosophers had not made them the subject 
of controversy. 
The first point to be insisted on is that these words are not the 
exclusive possession of the philosopher, and, therefore, the phi- 
losopher is not at liberty to give them any meaning he pleases. 
They are on the lips of all men, even of the most ignorant, and the 
ignorant man’s use of them does not differ from that of the edu- 
cated. Consequently, if the philosopher is to construct a definition 
of these words, he must be guided by the common man’s use of 
them. | 
The second point to be noticed is that the words ‘reality’ and 
‘truth’ would hardly have been invented if men had not fallen 
into error. If men had never been deceived and had never at- 
tempted to deceive, there would hardly have been any occasion 
which would call for the use of these words. At any rate, it is 
certain that one of their primary functions is to express approval. 
‘Real’ and ‘true’ are primarily words of approval ; ‘unreal’, ‘merely 
apparent’, and ‘false’, are words of disparagement. ‘Real’ and ‘true’ 
are primarily employed to indicate that there is no mistake or no 
possibility or likelihood of mistake. ‘Unreal’, ‘merely apparent’, 
and ‘false’, are used when there is a mistake or something calcu- 
lated to deceive or a suggestion of something which is not or can- 
not be. 
The crucial test of a definition is that it may be interchanged 
with the term defined, that is, it may replace the term without a 
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change of sense in any literal context in which the term is em- 
ployed. Philosophers have not always been careful to apply this 
test, and yet it is essential if there is a dispute over a definition 
and the dispute is to reach a final settlement. If a man is employ- 
ing a technical term or attaching to a term a special meaning of 
his own, there can, of course, be no dispute and there is no oc- 
casion for,the application of the test. All that we expect in such 
a case is that the man’s use of the term shall be consistent with 
his definition. But the philosopher does not pretend that ‘reality’ 
and ‘truth’ are technical terms or that he is assigning to them his 
own private meaning. He professes to express in other language 
the meaning which these words have in the speech of the common 
man, or to give a fuller or deeper explanation of that meaning. His 
definition must, therefore, be tested by the speech of the common 
man. 


II 


Let us first consider the words ‘reality’ and ‘real’. What do 
people mean when they apply either of these words to an object, 
as when they say “That is a reality’ or ‘That is real’? It is plain 
that these expressions are used when an object is presented to the 
mind and the mind is called upon to decide whether the object is 
real or unreal. We shall be right, then, in saying that when a man 
calls an object ‘real’ or ‘a reality’, he means that the object is 
such as it is suggested to be ; and when he calls it ‘unreal’ or ‘merely 
apparent’ or ‘an unreality’, he means that it is mot such as it is 
suggested to be. The suggestion may come from any one of a va- 
riety of sources; it may come from a person or from the object 
itself. A straight rod plunged at an angle into a glass container 
filled with water suggests to us that it is bent. We may, there- 
fore, define a real object or a reality as an object which is such 
as it is suggested to be or an object which ts what is purports to be, 
and an unreal object or an unreality as an object which is not such 
as it is suggested to be. 

We may now inquire what it is that determines a man to pro- 
nounce one object real and another unreal. The answer to this 
question will put us in a position to define ‘reality’ without refer- 
ence to the suggestion of an object to the mind, though the defi- 
nition of ‘unreality’ will be impossible without that reference. We 
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will suppose that the man is justified in deciding in the one case 
that the object is real and in the other case that it is unreal. He 
calls the object real when he sees that the elements or attributes 
which are suggested as being in the object arc in the object. He 
calls it unreal when he sees that the elements are not in the object. 
He knows that an object cannot be composed of elements which 
exclude each other. When, upon examination, he notices that cer- 
tain elements of the object exclude others which have been sug- 
gested as belonging to the object, he pronounces the suggested 
combination of elements unreal or merely apparent. The presence 
or absence of a suggested element or collection of elements is his 
test whether the object is real or unreal. This consideration will 
enable us to define ‘reality’ and ‘unreality’ as follows: 

A reality or a real object is one which is made up of elements or 
attributes which coalesce into unity, that is, into one object. To put 
it more accurately and concretely, a reality is an obiect which is 
such and such and such. ... 

An unreality or an unreal object is a number of elements which 
are suggested as coalescing, but which do not coalesce, into unity; 
or it is an object which is suggested as being such and such, but 
which is not such and such. We may also put it in this way: Ar 
unreality is a suggested coalescence of elements which do not 
coalesce. 

The elements of which we speak in the case of an unreality are 
not themselves unrealities, but their suggested coalescence is un- 
real. The very fact of throwing together the words ‘square’ and 
‘circle’ into one term suggests the coalescence of the elements 
which are signified by these words. Each of the words ‘square’ 
and ‘circle’ stands for a reality, but these realities cannot coalesce 
into one object. There is, of course, no such thing as an unreality; 
but the union of the two words ‘square’ arid ‘circle’ in one term 
suggests the union in one object of what they stand for, that is, 
it suggests a single object which is made up of these elements; 
and because there is a single term, the single word ‘unreality’ has 
been invented to designate what is suggested by the term. To say 
that a square circle is an unreality is merely another way of say- 
ing that a square and a circle do not coalesce into unity, though 
their coalescence has been suggested. 
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Like the zero of the mathematician, the words ‘unreality’, ‘noth- 
ing’ and ‘nonentity’ have no separate meaning of their own. They 
have no signification outside of a context—a context expressed or 
understood. The purpose’ they serve is to enable us to set forth 
concisely what, without them, would require a long and clumsy 
expression. It is much more convenient for the mathematician to 
write ‘4 + 2 —6 = 0’ than to write ‘4 + 2 — 6 is not equal to any 
number’. 

Dreams and hallucinations are realities; they are events which 
actually occur. It is only when they are suggested to us as external 
physical events or otherwise as being what they are not that they 
deserve to be called unrealities, for in that case they are not such 
as they are suggested to be. 

It should be noted that every mere appearance is an unreality, 
but not every unreality is a mere appearance. An oblong object 
viewed from a particular direction may appear to be square, but 
no object can appear to be a round square. A second point to be 
noted is that something may be a mere appearance without our 
knowing it to be so. In order to know that it is a mere appearance, 
we must be able to compare it with the object with which we are 
tempted to identify it, and this necessitates a knowledge of that 
object. There may be a difference between two objects which is 
hidden from us; but, if we are to detect the difference, both of the 
objects, not merely one of them, must be known to us. Conse- 
quently, the contention of Kant that the things in themselves dif- 
fer from the phenomena, and that our minds cannot be accom- 
modated to the things in themselves, has no justification, if needed 
it has any sense, when viewed in connection with his doctrine that 
the things in themselves are absolutely unknown. 

Sometimes an object is suggested to us and we have not the 
means of determining whether it is real or unreal. This may be 
called a problematic object, which may be defined as a suggested 
coalescence of elements which are not seen either to coalesce or 
not to coalesce into unity. Error is always due to the acceptance of 
a problematic object as real or to its rejection as unreal. Error 
mainly consists in confusing an object as it might be, so far as it 
is known to us, with the object as it is. When we mistake for a 
horse an animal (viz. a cow) which is moving behind a bush, we 
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are confusing the moving animal as it might be, so far as it is 
known to us, with the animal as it is. Men would not fall into er- 
ror if they refused to accept or reject an object without sufficient 
scrutiny. The only kind of object which the mind will accept and 
rest in is one which it thinks to be real, that is, one which it judges 
to be such as it is suggested to be. 

Some philosophers have held that reality is the ultimate sub- 
ject of every judgment. It is far more important to remark that 
reality is the ultimate predicate of every judgment. It is because 
an object is judged to be a reality that the mind accepts the ob- 
ject; or, rather, we should say that accepting the object and judg- 
ing it to be a reality are one and the same thing. Reality is the 
ultimate predicate, whether we express ourselves by means of an 
affirmative or of a negative proposition. This may be illustrated 
by a reference to the fourfold scheme of the categorical proposition, 
as follows: 

A: All men are mortal 


There are no men who are not mortal. 
_ ,,, f Men who are mortal are realities. 
Seas ose who are not mortal are not realities. 
E: No horses are rational 

_ There are horses that are not rational. 

~ eet are no horses that are rational. 

_ ,, Horses that are not rational are realities. 

=J eee that are rational are not realities. 

I: Some critics are subtle 

= D: There are critics who are subtle. 

= K: Critics who are subtle are realities. 
O: Some men are not wise 

= F: There are men who are not wise. 

= L: Men whoare not wise are realities. 


are men who are mortal. 


B, C, D, and F may be called object propositions, because, after 
the words ‘there are’ or ‘there are no’, they present us with the ob- 
jects which in H, J, K, and L are pronounced to be or not to be 
realities, that is, to be or not to be such as they are suggested to 
be. The objects which the mind contemplates and acquiesces in do 
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not take the shape of subject, copula, and predicate. The objects 
in which the mind acquiesces are more closely represented by the 
propositions which begin with ‘there are’; and the objects which it 
rejects are represented by the propositions which begin with 
‘there are no’. 

What has just been said about the categorical proposition ap- 
plies also to the hypothetical, thus: 


U: If the Hudson River is frozen, then the weather has recently 
been cold 
= G: There is no frozen Hudson River without recent cold 
weather. 
= M: The frozen Hudson River without recent cold weather 
is not a reality. 


If we let X stand for the antecedent, and Y for the consequent, 
of a hypothetical proposition, the proposition may be written as 
follows : 


U: If X, then Y 
= G: There is no X without Y. 


M: X without Y is not a reality; that is, it 
is not such as it is suggested to be. 


The foregoing account of the ultimate predicate admits of one 
qualification. When the mind neither accepts nor rejects an ob- 
ject which is suggested to it, the predicate is not ‘reality’ or ‘real’, 
but ‘problematic’. 

The universe of realities is divided into two worlds, and in order 
to have convenient names to designate these two worlds we shall 
employ the words ‘physical’ and ‘metaphysical’, though in doing 
so we shall be departing somewhat from current philosophical 
usage. By the physical world we mean the sum total of things 
which exist ; and by the metaphysical world we mean the sum total 
of things which do not exist, but which have existed or can exist. 
A thing which does not exist, but which can exist, is a reality; it 
is not merely nothing; it is made up of elements which coalesce 
into unity, though existence is not one of those elements. A post 
office which is to be built next year, though it does not exist, is 
not merely nothing; otherwise we could not think about it and 
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the architect could not draw plans for it; and it is the post office 
that is to be built, not our thought about it or the plans that have 

been drawn for it. So far as our knowledge goes, there has never 
existed a perfect circle or a line which is perfectly straight, but 
the mathematician knows what these objects are and he does not 
hesitate to refer to them in his calculations. It is a common criti- 
cism of an historian’s treatment of a passage of history, e.g., the 
battle of Waterloo, to say that it is unreal; but his treatment of 
the battle is not unreal unless the battle itself is real. Most of our 
thoughts during the day, our reflections upon the past, our plans 
and preparations for the future, are occupied with objects which 
do not exist, and yet no man would say that they are occupied with 
nothing. 

It may be objected that propositions beginning with ‘there are’ 
refer to existence, that when a man says ‘There are no perfect 
circles’ he means that perfect circles are not real, and, therefore, 
‘real’ and ‘existing’ have the same meaning. Again, it may be said 
that we often employ the expression, “That object is not real; it is 
purely imaginary’; and here ‘real’ plainly refers to existence. The 
answer is that in the second case the object is pronounced to be 
unreal because existence was suggested as one of its elements and 
that element was not present in the object. This holds also in the 
first case. Perfect circles are pronounced to be unreal because their 
existence was suggested. The proposition, as stated above, is short 
for ‘There are no perfect circles in the physical world’; and cer- 
tainly it is correct to say that, so far as we know, ‘Perfect circles 
in the physical world are not realities’. 


III 


We may now take up the word ‘truth’. Before proceeding to a 
definition of this word, we should call attention to a confusion of 
long standing. The attempt has often been made to define ‘truth’ 
without the use of examples which contained that word. The only 
defence of the definition that was offered was that the examples 
contained the word ‘true’. There would be no objection to this if 
in the examples the word ‘true’ were the adjective that is exactly 
equivalent to ‘truth’. You cannot justify your definition of ‘truth’ 
by means of examples which neither contain nor can contain that 
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word. You cannot test your definition unless you can substitute 
it for the word ‘truth’ in a context in which the word is employed. 
But the word was not only not employed, it was inadmissible, in 
the context which was produced to justify the definition. The claim 
was made that ‘truth’ was predicated in a certain way, but no 
examples were forthcoming in which ‘truth’ was predicated at 
all. There was not even an example in which the adjective ‘true’ 
was the predicate. In the only examples that were offered the predi- 
cate was a noun qualified by ‘true’; for instance: ‘This liquid is 
true wine’ and ‘That metal is true gold’. It was contended that in 
these examples ‘true’ or ‘truth’ was predicated of ‘wine’ and ‘gold’, 
whereas the correct account of the matter is that ‘true wine’ was 
predicated of ‘this liquid’ and ‘true gold’ was predicated of ‘that 
metal’. 

In the foregoing examples ‘true’ is not the adjectival equivalent 
of ‘truth’. No man would be tempted to say ‘This wine is true’ or 
‘That gold is a truth’; nor would he use the expression, “The truth 
of this wine’, though he might say ‘This wine is genuine’ and ‘That 
gold is genuine’. If the examples which contain the word ‘true’ 
are to be of any avail in establishing a definition of ‘truth’, the 
word ‘true’ in the examples must be shown to have some connec- 
tion with the word ‘truth’. Let us take two examples with the same 
grammatical structure, each containing the adjective ‘true’, but the 
first one using it in one sense, and the second in another sense, 
thus: ‘This is a true statement’ and ‘This is a true diamond’. The 
noun corresponding to ‘true’ in the first proposition is ‘truth’, but 
this is not the case in the second proposition ; in the second proposi- 
tion the noun is ‘genuineness’. This may be shown by placing the 
propositions in a longer context as follows: (1) “The man demon- 
strated that this is a true statement’; (2) ‘The man demonstrated 
that this is a true diamond’. The first may be changed into ‘The 
man demonstrated the truth of this statement’; but the second 
cannot be changed into “The man demonstrated the truth of this 
diamond’, for this would not make sense. The second will have 
to be written as follows: ‘The man demonstrated the genuineness 
of this diamond’. The examples in the preceding paragraph, there- 
fore, might serve to justify a definition of ‘genuineness’, but not 
a definition of ‘truth’. 
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In common speech the word ‘truth’ is used in two ways, as may 
be seen from the following examples: (1) ‘He stated a truth’ or 
‘He uttered several truths’; (2) ‘The truth of the statement is 
manifest’. “Truth’ is always an abstract term, but in (1) it is used 
like a general concrete term, that is, it is used in the plural or by 
itself with the indefinite article. This may, for convenience, be 
called the concrete use of the word. The word ‘generosity’ is an 
abstract term, but it is never found in the plural or by itself with 
the indefinite article. Hence it never has what we have called a 
concrete use. The word ‘truth’ in (2) is used like the word ‘gen- 
erosity’ in the proposition, ‘The generosity of the man is manifest’. 
The use of ‘truth’ in (2) we shall call its abstract use. It is neces- 
sary to direct attention to these two uses of the word, because they 
will have to be taken into account when we are constructing a defi- 
nition of ‘truth’. The definition will obviously have to be worded in 
two ways if it is to replace the word ‘truth’ in contexts in which 
the two different uses of the word are found. 

First as to the concrete use of the word. We are constantly meet- 
ing the expression, ‘That is a truth’, and also the expression, ‘That 
is true’, in the sense of “That is a truth’. What does the word ‘that’ 
signify when ‘true’ or ‘a truth’ is applied to it? It signifies what is 
or can be expressed by a proposition, never what. is expressed by 
a concrete term. We never say that a dog or a black horse is a 
truth or that either of these terms expresses a truth. The term 
‘dog’ or ‘black horse’ may be the subject or the predicate of a 
proposition, but in neither case can it be said to express a truth. 

If we put aside the tautological proposition, all propositions 
purport to convey information about a specified object or about 
something which the mode of expression suggests as an object. It 
is necessary to add the words, ‘or about something which the 
mode of expression suggests as an object’, in order to provide for 
propositions which are worded in the ordinary form, but which 
are elliptical or figurative or otherwise in need of explanation. 
To deal at all adequately with such propositions would require a 
separate article. The proposition, ‘A round square is an unreal- 
ity’, is an instance of what we mean. The word ‘object’ signifies 
that which is or can be contemplated or attended to. What is sug- 
gested by ‘round square’ cannot be contemplated, and, therefore, 
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this combination of words does not stand for an object. It is true 
that in the preceding section the word ‘object’ was used in the defi- 
nition of ‘unreality’, but what it signifies was cancelled by the other 
words in the definition. However, it will be simpler in what fol- 
lows to employ the expression ‘specified object’ without qualifica- 
tion. 

The categorical proposition purports to convey information 
about the object signified by the subject term; the hypothetical 
proposition purports to do this about the object expressed by the 
antecedent. To illustrate this in the case of the hypothetical propo- 
sition, let us shorten the example we have already used and throw 
it into different shapes, as follows: 

If the river is frozen, then the weather has been cold. 

Either the river is not frozen or the weather has been cold. 

In order that the river should be frozen, the weather must have 
been cold. 

The river cannot be frozen without the weather having been 
cold. 

The river is (or can be) frozen, only if the weather has been 
cold. 

The second of the above formulas may be written in this way: 
‘The river is not frozen or, if it is frozen, the weather has been 
cold.’ The proposition in any of these shapes may be called an 
inferential proposition, and it will be noticed that in each case 
it conveys information about the frozen river. The information 
which is conveyed about the frozen river is that it cannot be 
without recent cold weather. This may be generalized as follows: 
In the proposition, ‘If X, then Y’, the information which is con- 
veyed about X is that it cannot be without Y. 

The inferential proposition conveys information about an object 
which need not be known to be real. We may, as a matter of fact, 
know in certain cases that the object is real, and in other cases 
we may know that it is unreal; but the proposition itself does not 
purport to tell us whether the object is real or unreal. When we 
wish to make it clear that we are conveying information about an 
object which is known to be real, we employ the categorical 
proposition. In the categorical proposition, the information about 
the subject is conveyed by the copula combined with the predicate ; 
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in the hypothetical, the information about the antecedent is con- 
veyed by ‘if—then’ combined with the consequent. 

It will be convenient to confine the following paragraphs to the 
categorical proposition, for our remarks on this proposition will 
also apply, mutatis mutandis, to the hypothetical. We have seen, 
then, that every proposition purports to convey information about 
a specified object, and that in the categorical proposition this 
object is signified by the subject term. It will be necessary at this 
point to get rid of an ambiguity which may easily cause a good 
deal of confusion in our discussions. Such words as ‘argument’, 
‘syllogism’, ‘proposition’, and ‘statement’, are used in two senses. 
In our books on logic the argument and the syllogism are said to 
consist of premises and a conclusion, and the proposition and the 
statement are said to consist of subject, copula, and predicate. 
Afterwards we are told that a proposition is proved by means of 
an argument or a syllogism. But a proposition is not proved by 
means of premises and a conclusion; it is proved by means of 
premises, and the proposition which is proved is the conclusion. 
Thus the words ‘argument’ and ‘syllogism’ are often used in the 
sense of premises. Again, the proposition and the statement are 
said to convey information about the subject. In this use of these 
words the subject is not part of the proposition or the statement, 
and, therefore, the proposition and the statement consist of copula 
and predicate. Of course, there cannot be a proposition without 
a subject, but that does not mean that the subject is part of the 
proposition. There cannot be a copula and a predicate without a 
subject, and yet the subject is not part of the copula and the 
predicate. When, therefore, we say that a proposition purports 
to convey information about a specified object, we are using 
‘proposition’ in the sense of copula and predicate. It is also in 
this sense that ‘proposition’ is used when we say that a given 
proposition expresses a truth. A truth is always a truth about an 
object, just as a statement is always about an object. 

A truth is not expressed by subject, copula, and predicate. A 
truth is about the subject. We speak of the truth about Russia 
and the truth about Napoleon; but the truths about Russia and 
Napoleon are expressed by the copula and the predicate. When a 
man remarks to a friend that Jones is a brilliant mathematician, 
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and his friend says in return ‘That is also true of Smith’, the 
friend does not mean that ‘Jones is a brilliant mathematician’ is 
true of Smith; he means that what is stated about Jones is true 
of Smith; and what is stated about Jones is expressed by the 
copula and the predicate. Here we have the precise answer to 
the question which was stated above: What does the word ‘that’ 
signify in the expression, ‘That is the truth’ or ‘That is true’? 
It signifies what is expressed by all the words in a logical propo- 
sition except the subject term. 

Let us confine ourselves to propositions which deserve to be 
called true. What do these propositions express? We may answer 
indifferently that they express something that can be known about 
a specified object—namely, the object signified by the subject 
term—or that they express a truth about that object. The word 
‘truth’ in its concrete use may, therefore, be defined as follows: 
A truth is something that can be known about a specified object. 
This definition applies even to the tautological proposition. Hence, 
to the general question, ‘What is truth?’, the answer is: Truth is 
whatever can be known about a specified object. 

If a proposition is not only true, but known to be true, it 
expresses something that is known about a specified object. Some 
philosophers use the expression ‘ontological truth’ as a technical 
name for ‘truth’, and the expression ‘logical truth’ as a technical 
name for ‘known truth’. Since every known truth is a truth, it is 
plain that every logical truth is an ontological truth. 

It should be remarked that, when we say that a given proposition 
or statement is true, we are using elliptical language; the full 
expression is this: what is expressed by the proposition or the 
statement is true. To prove that a proposition is true is to prove 
that what it expresses is true. If we bear this in mind, we shall 
find that the definition given above may be substituted for the 
word ‘truth’ in any literal context that contains the concrete use 
of the word; for example: ‘He told me two important truths 
about Argentina’ is equivalent to ‘He told me two important things 
that can be known about Argentina’. ‘I maintain that this statement 
is true’ is equivalent to ‘I maintain that what this statement ex- 
presses is something that can be known about its subject’. 

The word ‘falsity’, so far as it has a concrete use, may be 
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defined as something that conflicts with what can be known about a th 
specified object. Instead of using the expression, “That is a falsity’, hie 
we commonly prefer to say ‘That is false’ or “That is not true’. pe 
If we leave out of account the tautological proposition, we may is 
define a truth as (a piece of) information about a specified object, th 
and a falsity as misinformation about a specified object. ‘d 
And now as to the abstract use of ‘truth’. It is here that we en- de 

counter the controversy over the Correspondence Theory. The con- 
troversy owes its origin to a confusion of two meanings of the word al 
‘correspondence’. In one of these meanings the theory may be justi- io 


fied, but not in the other. In one application ‘correspondence’ and 
‘conformity’ have the meaning of ‘similarity’; in the other they T 
have the meaning of ‘identity’. In one application they imply two 
distinct objects; in the other, only one. When we say (1) “The 
copy corresponds to the original’, we have two objects before our 
minds—the copy and the original. But when we say (2) “The city 
corresponds to his description of it’ ( = “The city corresponds 
to what he describes it to be’) or “The man corresponds to what 
you say he is’, we have only one object before our minds, and we 
mean ‘The city is what he describes it to be’ or ‘The man is what 
you say he is’. In the first case we have similarity; in the second, 
identity. 

If in the Correspondence Theory the word ‘correspondence’ is 
taken in the sense of ‘identity’, the theory is correct. When we wish 
to replace the verb ‘is’ by a noun, we employ the word ‘identity’, 
not ‘similarity’. Let us take the following sentence : ‘I acknowledge 
that what you state about Jones is true (or a truth)’. For this we 
may write: ‘I acknowledge that what you state is something that 
can be known about Jones.’ If the concrete use of ‘truth’ is replaced | 
by the abstract use, the sentence will read: ‘I acknowledge the ) 
truth of what you state about Jones.’ This will give us ‘I acknow- | 
ledge the identity of what you state with something that can be 
known about Jones’. The words ‘is’ and ‘identity’ are underlined 
to indicate that the former is replaced by the latter. If what is 
said or thought about an object is (identical with) something that 
can be known about that object, then we have truth. Hence we 
may define ‘truth’ in its abstract use as follows: Truth is the 
identity of what is or can be said about an object with something 
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that can be known about that object. In many cases the word 
‘anything’ will have to be substituted for ‘something’, as in the 
example: ‘I deny the truth of your statement about the matter’ 
is equivalent to ‘I deny the identity of what you state with anything 
that can be known about the matter’. If we substitute the words 
‘diversity from anything’ for ‘identity with something’, we have a 
definition of ‘falsity’ in its abstract use. 

The definition of ‘truth’ in its abstract use is unwieldy. The 
abstract use of ‘truth’ can always be converted into the concrete 
use, and, if this conversion is made in the examples we employ, it 
will simplify the substitution of the definition for the word ‘truth’. 
Thus the sentence, ‘Robert admitted the truth of your assertion 
about his employer’, may be converted into ‘Robert admitted that 
what you asserted about his employer is true (or a truth)’. 

The substitution of a definition for the term defined cannot be 
effected in every context. The context, if it is to be suitable for 
this purpose, must first be literal, and then complete, that is, not 
elliptical. Many words, by reason of their constant use in literature, 
have accumulated a host of associations which do not attach to a 
definition, and, therefore, the definition would be inappropriate 
in many contexts that contain the word. If we define ‘man’ as a 
rational animal, we may substitute ‘rational animal’ for ‘man’ in the 
propositions, “This is a man’ and ‘Every man is mortal’; but we 
cannot make this substitution in ‘Man is lord of creation’ or in 
‘What is man that Thou shouldst magnify him?’. 

Here we may conclude. The points we have endeavored to em- 
phasize and to apply are the following: First, the words ‘reality’ 
and ‘truth’ belong to the common man as well as to the philosopher. 
Secondly, a definition of these words which is seen to be in conflict 
with the common man’s use of them is thereby proved to be wrong. 
Thirdly, the presence or absence of conflict may be detected by 
substituting the definition for the term where the term is found in 
the speech of the common man. The intimate bearing of these 
points upon the issue of the foregoing discussion is hardly open to 
question ; the only question is whether they have been employed to 
good purpose. 


Joun J. Tooney 
GrorGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


THE NOTION OF DEPENDENCE! 


T is a matter for some surprise that, although the concepts of 
dependence and independence have been frequently made use 
of in philosophical systems both eastern and western, no one has 
thought it fit to analyse and examine their implications and value 
from the philosophical standpoint.? The notion of dependence plays 
an important part in the Visistadvaita Vedanta* of Ramanuja, the 
Prince of theistic philosophers; it in fact supplies the key to the 
interpretation of his pluralistic monism. The individual selves and 
the world form, says Ramanuja, the “body” of God (Iswara) and, 
as such, “depend” upon Him. Lloyd Morgan has made use of the 
concept in connection with his scheme of emergent evolution; the 
higher emergent, according to him, “involves” the lower, while the 
lower “depends” upon the higher for its go wherever it is co- 
existent with the higher. Ultimately, in the context of dramatic 
explanation, the whole course of emergent evolution depends upon 
God. And recently Nicolai Hartmann has employed the same con- 
cept in his treatment of the categorial law of height and strength 
as applied to the entire realm of values. A higher but weaker value, 
he tells us, “depends” for its being upon the corresponding lower 
but stronger value; but it is “free” within the limits set by the 
lower. What in all such cases, I ask, does it mean to say that one 
thing depends on another? What is the logical and philosophical 
import of this notion? The answer to these questions may throw 
light at the same time on the related concepts of higher and lower, 
involution, freedom, etc. 

In attempting to answer these questions I shall be guided largely 
by the spirit and significance of Ramanuja’s Vedanta, wherein the 
notion of dependence—unanalysed and uncriticized as it is—plays 

*In formulating my views in this article, I have derived great help from 
the suggestions and criticisms of Prof. A. R. Wadia, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, Mysore University. I take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging my obligations to him. 

* Except R. B. Perry in his lengthy discussion in The New Realism (99- 
151). He is, however, concerned more with the applications than with the 
generic nature of the two concepts. W. E. Johnson also discusses these 
notions in his Logic (II 219-21; III iii), but mainly in connection with 
Mill’s experimental methods of agreement and difference; even he does 
not raise the question of the generic meaning of dependence or independence. 


* One of the three great orthodox interpretations of the Vedanta, which 
deserves to be more widely known in the West than it at present is. 
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a central part. I shall, however, try to interpret that spirit in the 
light of modern thought. 


I 


I start with the Platonic-Aristotelian conception of an end, a 
purpose, or function, set before every object in the world whose 
realization is “according to nature” and constitutes the destiny of 
that object. But every object or system of objects is in some sense 
a complex entity, a whole composed of distinguishable parts. And 
in such a whole there will generally be found to exist some parts 
which alone are capable of expressing the distinctive purpose of 
that object, and others which are more or less accessory to such 
fulfilment of purpose by the former parts. Such accessory parts, 
however, have their own characteristic ends to realize; but in 
realizing their ends they at the same time subserve the object of 
the constitutive parts, and thus together both achieve the purpose 
of the whole. In a violin, e.g., the frame and the strings may be 
said to be the constitutive parts, the keyboard and the bow serving 
only as accessory parts to the production of good music, while each 
factor has its own distinctive function to fulfil. The primary pur- 
pose of a window, again, being to admit light and air into a room, 
an opening in the wall would appear to be the fundamental requi- 
site; wooden frame, bars, panes, wiring, etc., are only subordinate 
parts. It is, however, in organic wholes that this distinction is most 
perfectly illustrated. If we grant that the reflective rational capacity 
of man expresses his true function or differentia as a human being, 
then it is reasonable to hold, as Plato. held, that mind alone is con- 
stitutive of human nature and its excellence ; but for the realization 
of this excellence by mind a natural organism with the senses, etc., 
having its own immediate ends, is, I suppose, necessary. In every 
such case, it would be agreed, the constitutive parts are of primary 
value while the subordinate parts are only of secondary value. 

What, however, is the exact relation between the constitutive 
and the subsidiary parts of an organism? This is the question upon 
the answer to which will turn our whole understanding of the con- 
cept of dependence. 

The answer may be introduced by way of a discussion of the 
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modern doctrine of inference.‘ In all demonstrative as distinguished 
from problematic inference, there are, as Johnson tells us, two 
fundamental principles involved, viz. the applicative and the im- 
plicative. The applicative principle states that “from a predication 
about every, we may formally infer the same predication about 
‘any given’’’.® The implicative principle is employed to infer a 
conclusion from a premise which, like the hypothetical judgment, 
asserts a predication under some condition, or a “subject with 
some characterising adjective”.® The conclusion here springs from 
a situation which has certain possibilities inherent in it. Inference 
based upon these two principles is operative largely in what may be 
called deductive inference, understanding by that term not only 
inference ordinarily so-called—both subsumptive and functional— 
but also most forms of induction excepting the problematic.” To go 
deeper into the question, implication, as ordinarily understood, is 
a relation between two propositions, p and qg, such that if » implies 
q, q can be logically deduced from p. The relation is otherwise 
called entailing by G. E. Moore. That which is entailed by a given 
proposition is seen to follow from, to be a consequence of, or 
deducible from, that which entails it. In this sense, it is said, ‘this 
is red’ implies ‘this is colored’, and ‘this is a right angle’ entails 
‘this is an angle’. Now I wish to suggest that ‘this is colored’ cannot 
in any intelligible sense be said to be a consequence of, or deducible 
from, ‘this is red’, though of course it can be inferred from it. Color 
is not the consequence but the prius of red; and we shall shortly 
see what this means. Meanwhile the objection can be appreciated 
better by contrasting such inferences with others in which the 
implicative or deductive nature of inference is indisputable. ‘Every 
merchant will prosper if honest; this merchant is honest’; this 
conjunction of propositions implies ‘This merchant will prosper’. 
Again, “The king can only act through his ministers’ implies ‘The 
king can do no wrong’. Here, from the fact that honesty is made 


*The argument, it will be noticed, proceeds through two stages, the 
logical and the teleological or metaphysical. It would be awkward no doubt 
to apply the teleological analysis that follows later on to cases like color 
and triangle discussed in the logical portion; but the writer believes that 
the logical is a genuine moment involved in the progress of the teleological. 
In any case, the validity of the logical analysis must be judged on its own 
merits without loading it with the philosophical meaning subsequently 
developed. 

Logic II 11. Ibid. 11-12. Ibid. 27, 132, 189. 
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the condition of a merchant’s prosperity, it legitimately follows that 
this merchant who is honest will prosper. And the king’s inability 
to do wrong can logically be deduced from the fact of collective 
responsibility for action according to the British constitution. Now 
consider some examples of the applicative principle. From ‘Every 
proposition can be subject to logical criticism’ we can infer ‘That 
“matter exists” is subject to logical criticism’; again from ‘All 
crowds are excited’ we can infer “This crowd is excited’. 

What is the difference between the inferences about red and 
right angle on the one hand, and those illustrating the properly 
implicative and the applicative principles on the other? To point 
out a superficial distinction, the inference in the first set is from 
the particular to the general,* from the species to the genus, 
whereas in the second it is from the general to the particular, from 
a condition to its consequence, from a law to a limitation involved 
in it. But the philosophical ground for this distinction appears to 
be that the second set illustrates the properly demonstrative or de- 
ductive nature of inference; in it the implicants and the applicants 
are more fundamental than the implicates and the ‘applicates’. 
That is, the implicants supply the rational and necessary ground 
for the possibility of the implicates, while the ‘applicants’ afford 
a universal scope within which the truth of the particular ‘appli- 
cates’ holds. But the case is otherwise with the first set of infer- 
ences. Here also there is legitimate inference from ‘This is red’ 
to ‘This is colored’ ; but the implicate is evidently more fundamental 
than the implicans. That an object should be colored first is the 
condition of its being colored red or blue ; but not vice versa. Other- 
wise stated, the implicate is logically prior to the implicans in the 
sense of being logically simpler. And logical simplicity may be ex- 
plained by saying that q is logically simpler than p when we can 
conceive g without assuming p, but cannot conceive p without 
assuming g.* We can assume an angle without thinking of a right 
angle, but we cannot think of a right angle without assuming an 
angle. Or we may say that a simpler notion is that which requires 
fewer concepts or predicates to define it. If this is a correct 

*In functional deduction this kind of inference is justifiable; but it makes 
use only of the applicative, and not of the implicative, principle. Johnson, 


Logic II 129, 131, 189. ’ 
L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic 175 (footnote). 
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analysis, then to say that red implies color is not only inappropriate 
and misleading but false; for, first, the particular does not imply 
the general, and, secondly, according to the implicative relation, 
the falsity of the implied should follow from the falsity of the 
implier,?° and this is obviously not true in the present cases; and, 
lastly, implication is essentially constitutive, but this condition 
appears not to be fulfilled in the inference from red to colored. We 
should therefore rather say that red assumes or presupposes color, 
just as a right angle presupposes an angle.’? 


Ibid. 176. "Johnson, Logic III xiv. 

”“The falsity of the implied should follow from the falsity of the im- 
plier.” “The enerating relation of a deductive system”, says Stebbing, “is 
implication” Cop. cit. 196). And W. E. Johnson writes: “Deductive infer- 
ence or implication. .. .” (Logic III, xiv; cf. also II, 132). It must be 
noted that I am using the term implication in its strict sense of logical 
implication. No doubt, in modern symbolic logic, the ordinary interpretation 
of ‘p implies q’ is that p true and q false does not occur. But this interpreta- 
tion holds true only from the extensional point of view of logical relations 
giving rise to what Russell calls “material implication”. This is concerned 
only with the literal truth or falsity of the propositions entering into the 
relation and so ‘p implies q’ (i.e., p true and q false does not occur) would 
be true when both and q are true, when both are false, and even when 
p is false and q true. Such an implication, however, does not necessitate or 
affirm the truth of its antecedent or that of its consequent, it does not take 
account of connections of meaning in propositions. The extensional inter- 
pretation of implication “is not the usual meaning of ‘implies’ though it is 
_ _— possible interpretation of this relation” (Eaton, General Logic 
368). 

According to the usual or intensional interpretation of implication, p 
implies g when there is a necessary logical connection of meaning between 
p and q—a connection which is not merely epistemic but also constitutive. 
And so if p implies, 1.e., necessitates g, then, questions of existence being 
disregarded, to the extent that p is false, qg also must be false. Plurality 
of causes is only an empirical observation ; strictly speaking if a is the 
cause of a’, in the sense that it is the condition of a’, then that cause will not 
admit of any other cause in the same sense. Such necessary truths may be 
said to be analytic (ibid. 232). Our ordinary causal laws—of the type of 
Mill’s inductive methods—are only “formal implications” and only when 
they are so regarded is a plurality of causes conceivable (ibid. 520). But a 
formal implication is not the only type of causal law: it states a sufficient, 
but not a necessary and sufficient, condition of an effect. Science searches 
for the necessary as well as the sufficient conditions of phenomena and so 
its generalizations take the form: “For all 2’s if # is c, is c’, and if # is , 
# is c”. That is, strictly scientific or logical implication is reciprocal. “Arsenic 
poisoning implies and is implied by (is equivalent to) such and such a 
state of the organism” (ibid. 520-21). This is admitted by idealists also 
pe Bosanquet (Logic I 238 sq.; also, Implication and Linear Inference 


nil of which gee to confirm the view that according to logical implica- 
tion, if red implies color the falsity of color must follow from the falsity 
of red, which is absurd. Eaton in fact says. in so many words that, in 
logical implication, A is a necessary condition of A’ if, when A is false, A’ 
is also false (Op. cit. B apa If c and not c’ is true in some instance, then ¢ 
gnnot imoly ¢. And if not-c and c’ is true in some instance, ¢ cannot imply 
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In addition to the two principles of inference, then, the appli- 
cative and the implicative, we must now add a third, the assumptive 
or presuppositional. Both the constitutive and the epistemic condi- 
tions which are necessary for valid inference are present in pre- 
supposition.’* For the sake of convenience, I shall call the propo- 
sition which presupposes another ‘the presupponens’, and the propo- 
sition which is thus presupposed ‘the presuppositum’.* If the pre- 
supponens is true, the presuppositum is true; if the former is false, 
the latter is doubtful. If the presuppositum is true, the presup- 
ponens is doubtful; if the former is false, the latter is also false. 
Given the truth of the proposition ‘Here is smoke’ (presupponens), 

we can infer the truth of the proposition, ‘Here is fire’ (presup- 
positum) ; but, given its falsity, we can only say that the latter is 
doubtful. Again, granted that ‘Here is fire’ is true, we can only 
say that ‘Here is smoke’ is doubtful; but granted that the former 
is false, we can confidently infer the falsity of the latter also. Like- 
wise in the case of red and color, right angle and angle, or any other 
pair of presuppositional propositions. 

What is the bearing of this distinction between application, im- 
plication, and presupposition, upon our former question of the rela- 
tion of constitutive to subsidiary parts in an organic whole? 

All the three, it will be noticed, constitute wholes. All the three 
are possible only within a system of terms and relations mutually 
connected with one another so as to form a whole; in every one 
of them there is a common nature which runs continuously through 
all the terms and relations binding them together into a system. 
In the first two, however, the common nature appears to be so 


Lastly, I would submit that in general the view that true consequences 
may sometimes be implied by false premises rests upon a confusion be- 
tween the factual falsity of a premise which is for the nonce or conditionally 
asserted to be true and the asserted falsity of a premise irrespective of its 
truth or falsity in fact. Where you assert a premise to be false (as in p 
false implies q false), then to that extent the logical connection of meaning 
orces you to assert the conclusion also to be false. But where you suppose 
an actually false premise to be true, #.e., assert it to be true, a true conclu- 
sion may sometimes follow. If so, it follows not from the falsity, but from 
the conditionally asserted truth, of the premise. (Vide An Introduction to 
Logic and Scientific Method by Cohen and Nagel, 10, for an excellent 
illustration of this confusion.) 

* Provided, of course, we substitute ‘presupposition’ for ‘implication’ 
among those conditions. 

These_names have been kindly suggested by the editor, The Philo- 

sophical Review, as substitutes for some uncouth terms which I had 
originally employed. I gratefully accept them. 
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intrinsic to the several terms that they derive their entire signifi- 
cance from it. The whole not only determines the existence of the 
parts but affects their very nature—in short, the parts have no 
essential nature apart from the whole and they are in a true sense 
constituted by the whole. In such a case, that a part is a part of a 
whole is a predicate which enters into the definition of the part 
which has it. In inferring that ‘This crowd is excited’ we are only 
asserting of a specified member of a class what was asserted of 
every member of the class. And the nature of the system of the 
British constitution is such that whoever is a part of that system 
can never be guilty of individual wrong. Application is mere speci- 
fication of a truth generally known; implication is mere explica- 
tion of a truth already latent in the implicans. 

In presupposition, on the other hand, just the opposite is true. 
The presupponens (/) and the presuppositum (q) no doubt form 
a whole, but the whole thus formed is not constitutive of the parts 
as in implication or application; it is itself constituted by them. 
Further, as regards the relation of the parts themselves, p is said 
to presuppose g when the object denoted by it is in its nature or 
essence different from, but not opposed to, the object denoted by 
q; but, in its mode of existence or behavior, is determined by it. 
That is, the whole formed by their union is such that the mode of 
behavior of one part is connected only by a causal’® or existential 
necessity with the mode of behavior of the other parts. True, p 
cannot be assumed without assuming q; ‘Here is smoke’ cannot be 
assumed without assuming ‘Here is fire’; but smoke as smoke is 
different in nature from, though not opposed to, fire; and the 
ground of the relationship by which fire has come to be united with 
smoke so as to form this existent whole ‘here’ (this bush or hay- 
stack) is only a causal or existential necessity, as I said before, not 
an intrinsic necessity of nature. In its mode of existence smoke is 
so determined that you can never have smoke without having fire; 
you can never have red without presupposing color. But the de- 
termination of smoke by fire, of red by color, is not absolute; for 
fire and color may conceivably manifest themselves in different 
forms. Presupposition thus emphasizes the difference in the being 


*In the ordinary loose sense of the term causation as formal implication, 
not in the strict sense of logical implication as discussed above. 
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of the parts as well as the determination of the parts by one another 
in their mode of existence, i.e., the maintained co-operation of the 
parts when they begin to function or express their nature. This 
determination, however, being only causal, functional or behavior- 
istic (under safeguard from psychological abuse!), the relation of 
co-operation between the parts thus brought about is only factual 
and not logical or a priori. In this respect we may with some plausi- 
bility liken presupposition to what Russell calls “material implica- 
tion”. 

There is inclusiveness in all the three kinds of wholes. The im- 
plicans, e.g., includes the implicate just as the presuppositum in- 
cluded the presupponens. But the common nature of the whole, 
expressed by the implicans, enters into the parts and determines 
their nature so thoroughly that, as we have seen, the implicans 
and the implicates tend to become reciprocal. This does not mean 
that the implicates have no significance of their own to reveal and 
that they are merely replicas—expressions in different forms— 
of the meaning of the implicans. In a true implication the impli- 
cans and the implicate are certainly different or distinct. But the 
contention is that not only the existence of the implicate but its 
very meaning—its nature as I call it—is so necessarily connected 
with the existence and meaning of the implicans that it can be said 
to be only a different aspect of that implicans. ‘If private property 
be legitimate, stealing is unlawful.’ The nature and meaning of 
stealing as something unlawful is so necessarily and logically bound 
up with the nature and meaning of private property that its unlaw- 
fulness, which is here inferred, is nothing more than a different 
aspect of that institution. ‘Two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space.’ The idea of two straight lines and the idea of their inability 
to enclose a space are certainly two different ideas ; but the meaning 
of the latter is so logically connected with and follows from the 
meaning of the former that—this is the crucial test to see whether 
presupposition is a different relation from implication or not, a 
test taken from Bosanquet himself—if you deny the latter, the 
former, and ultimately the whole idea of space with it, would have 
to be repudiated. Deny that stealing is unlawful, you ipso facto 
deny that private property is legitimate. Deny that the king can 
do no wrong, you necessarily deny that the British constitution is 
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characterized by collective responsibility. In short, implication, 
according to Bosanquet’s own words, requires us to say, “This 
or nothing”. 

Not so in presupposition. When I say that smoke presupposes 
fire, deny smoke, you don’t necessarily deny fire; deny that this 
table is red, you don’t logically deny that it is colored; deny food, 
appetite need not be denied. Here also there is a whole of parts, 
but the parts are such that the nature or meaning of the one is 
not derived from or determined by the nature or meaning of the 
other. There is a connection of course between the parts, but this 
connection is not so logically necessary—not so a priori or intrinsic 
to the terms—that you can say, “This or nothing’. That is, the parts 
are not mere aspects of each other or of the whole as in implica- 
tion, they are genuinely different natures not rooted in each other. 
Hence, while in implication you could tell from the nature of the 
implicans what the nature of the implicate is without any empirical 
or factual observation, in presupposition you cannot, without em- 
pirical observation, declare, given the presuppositum, what the 
presupponens should be. Yet while in their nature the parts of a 
presuppositional whole are undetermined by each other and the 
one cannot be derived or ‘deduced’ from the other, the presup- 
positum determines the coming into being—the mode of existence, 
as I have called it, and in this sense may be said to cause the exist- 
ence—of the presupponens. The presupponens having a nature of 
its own different from that of the presuppositum has likewise its 
own peculiar essence or uniqueness; but in what direction that 
nature is to be realized, how exactly that meaning is to be revealed, 
is determined by the presuppositum when the two enter into union. 
Such a unity therefore does not negate differences of the parts, 
but is thoroughly compatible with them. Smoke presupposes fire 
and combustible material ; and, though the three appear to be quali- 
tatively different from one another, it is the latter two that deter- 
mine the mode of appearance of the smoke, and the circumstances 
and conditions under which it shall exist, viz. its color, smell, 
duration, density, etc. Appetite determines what food and how much 
of it shall be taken. It is, however, in biological, aesthetic, and moral 
wholes that this teleological guidance of the presupponens by the 
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presuppositum is best illustrated.* The human organism, ¢.g., is 
a union of mind and body which are as different from each other 
as any two things possibly could be, and whose respective purposes 
are also different; but they are not contradictory of each other, 
and ordinarily it is the mind that determines the activity, the exer- 
cise of function, of the body. Mind rules, says Plato, because mind 
has the right to rule. It is mind alone that can properly conceive 
and express the good of the organism as a whole; but my point 
is that the body—the accessory part—has also its characteristic 
function to fulfil in any case; and how this function is to be ful- 
filled, whether a man shall exercise his bodily powers as a carpenter, 
or as a soldier, or as a clerk, etc., is determined by the qualities 
and capacities of mind. Both, of course, co-operate to achieve that 
total good. If a painting, again, is to bring out the soul and charac- 
ter of the original, it is this need of soul-expression that determines 
the choice of the materials and their proper utilization. In such 
a choice, however, the peculiar qualities and properties of the ma- 
terials also come into play and prominence. Law presupposes 
liberty, and though the two may at first sight appear irreconcilable 
—because the purpose of law qua law is constraint while that of 
liberty as such is unlimited expansion—as Bentham, Mill, and 
Spencer thought, still both can and do exist together as factors of 
a unitary whole, viz. the moral life, in which, however, it is free- 
dom that as the constitutive part, and as expressing the soul and 
heart of that whole, controls and directs the action, the exercise, 
and the manner of functioning, of law, the subordinate part. Na- 
turally therefore if in these cases you deny the presuppositum you 
deny the presupponens also, just as if you deny the implicans you 
deny the implicate too. (And in so far, both implication and pre- 
supposition agree.) But this determination of the presupponens 
by the presuppositum is only so far as the existential occurrence 
of the former is concerned—not in respect of its nature or being. 
And so the fundamental difference between implication and pre- 
supposition should not be lost sight of. Implication is analytic, a 
priori, logical; presupposition is factual, functional, existential. 


*This marks the transition of the argument from the logical to the 
teleological level. 
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Given the implicans, the implicates cannot help being what they are, 
for they follow necessarily from the nature of the implicans like 
the properties of a triangle from the conception of a triangle (which 
properties can be deduced logically from the conception without em- 
pirical observation). Given the presuppositum (fire or color e.g.), 
the presupponens (smoke or red) need not necessarily follow and 
its properties cannot be deduced without empirical observation. For 
it is not necessarily rooted in the nature of the former ; its connec- 
tion with it is only causal, existential. The distinction is here between 
the essence and the existence of an object. While the implicans de- 
termines the essence as well as the existence of the implicate, the 
presuppositum determines only the existence of the presupponens, 
not its essence which the latter possesses and enjoys by its own 
proper right. Presupposition emphasises the underived significance 
of the parts. It is not the whole which gives them their significance, 
though it is the whole which enhances their significance because it 
enables them to express their function or realize their being. It is 
a co-operative whole. There is a common consciousness (so to 
speak) in the parts of an implicatory whole by virtue of which they 
subsist as parts; in the presuppositional whole, there is a conscious 
commonness, as it were, in the parts which thus make the whole.” 


*T think I can safely take Bosanquet’s small work—Implication and 
Linear Inference—as on the whole a fair illustration of my point of view 
regarding implication. Bosanquet, of course, goes to the length of asserting 
that “even the acceptance of the blankest of brute facts which evidence 
compels us to believe depends . . . on implication within a system” (16-17). 
“Every association of ideas, however casual and particular, does operate 
as a general connection of characters, such as must ultimately express itself 
in a system” (19; see particularly also 87). He thus seems to recognize no 
contingency, no factual association, no connection short of necessary a priori 
connection through a universal, in the universe. This is of course a separate 
issue which must be discussed on its own merits. My thesis is a prima 
facie denial of this faith. I hold that there are connections which are not 
logical, brute facts simply intuited though the intuition has its own synthetic 
unity of apperception. That apart, however, Bosanquet’s whole work bears 
out my contention that implication is for him through the supremacy of a 
whole which sustains the implicates as its own different facets. In their 
veins courses the life-blood of that whole. The importance of the system, 
the true whole, the common nature which binds the terms into parts within 
a system (such that you can tell from one part of it what the other parts 
are) is emphasized on every page of the work (vide 4, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 16, 
19, 27, 71, 77, 78, 93, 102, 118, 124, 126, 129, etc.). The sentences on pp. 77 
and 93 are particularly noteworthy. “Implication within such a complex 
not merely establishes connexions of the terms having a relative necessity, 
but along with that both confirms their existence and establishes the true 
character in which they exist” (77, italics mine). “Therefore, again, in 
denying beauty, as in denying truth, you deny the whole which alone gives 
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The relation then between the constitutive and the subsidiary 
parts of an organic whole is the relation of the presuppositum to 
the presupponens discussed above. And ‘dependence’ expresses 
this relationship from the side of the presupponens—the subsidiary 
part. Dependence means presupposition. p depends upon q (denot- 
ing by these terms now not propositions but entities) when / pre- 
supposes g. And summarizing the results of our discussion so far, 
we may say that the elements of this notion are: (1) the sense of 
this relation is from a less fundamental or logically simple to a 
more fundamental, or logically simpler, fact ;** (2) both the pre- 
suppositum and the presupponens are equally real; (3) they are 
different from each other in nature and have different purposes 
and functions ;'® (4) but the presuppositum controls and helps the 
presupponens in the expression of its purposes through its char- 
acteristic function; and finally (5) the two together constitute a 
co-operative and unitary and richer whole—a unity-in-difference— 
in which the individuality of either is not jeopardized but enhanced. 

To a certain extent, of course, the dependence is mutual; but the 
dependence of the constitutive part upon the accessory is not, it 
will be seen, of the same character as that of the latter upon the 
former. The presuppositum is the superior in the relation; it is of 
higher value and enhances also the value of the presupponens. 
Hence the relation is not exactly one of co-ordination, but of co- 
operation, as I have called it. In this sense then we may say that of 
two emergents in realist philosophies one is higher than the other 
not only if one includes the other but also if it stands to that other 
in the relationship of presuppositum to presupponens. In this sense 
only may we admit the conception of degrees of reality, which 
would thus mean only degrees of perfection or excellence. 

On the teleological or metaphysical side, the mutual relation 
between the presuppositum and the presupponens may be called 


assertion its basis” (93). It is not an accident, I think, that in characterizing 
implication Bosanquet should have employed the very words which long 
reflection has led me to adopt as serving to differentiate this relationship 
from what I call presupposition. 

*It must be observed that what is emphasized here is only logical and 
not existential or factual simplicity. 

* This does not however, preclude the possibility that the presuppositum 
and the presupponens may have some characteristics in common while 
there are other and more fundamental characteristics in which they differ. 

evertheless, even such partial agreement in nature is not always necessary. 
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inalienability or inseparability. This is the significance of the fam- 
ous relation of aprthaksiddhi (inseparability) in Ramanuja,”° 
which he established between Brahman on the one side and the 
individual selves and the world on the other. Brahman does not 
imply the world or the finite selves, nor do the latter imply Brah- 
man, as the Absolute may be said to imply its manifestations. The 
world and the finite selves, on the contrary, presuppose Brahman, 
or depend upon Brahman. In respect of their nature, Brahman, the 
individual self, and the material universe, are all different from one 
another. The latter two are not mere aspects, or facets of Brahman; 
they have their own essence different from the essence of Brahman. 
And such difference holds even between one self and another self. It 
is these mutual qualitative differences” in the ultimate entities— 
which are all equally real—that make for pluralism in the Visist- 
ddvaita, And yet from the point of view of their activity, or in 
respect of their manner of existence, these three ultimate entities 
are inseparably united together and they constitute a harmonious 
and unitary whole in which the constitutive part—Brahman—con- 
trols, sustains, rules the subordinate parts—the material world and 
the individual selves—in order to help them to realize their end or 
goal. Such a relationship then between God, the self, and the world, 
is axiological. It establishes a spiritual kingdom or partnership in 
which neither the individuality of the self or the world, nor the 
personality or the supremacy of God, is in any manner endangered; 
but, on the contrary, so far at least as the former two are concerned, 
definitely enhanced. In this sense the individual self and the world 
‘depend’ upon Brahman, and, in short, all the elements of this 
notion summarized above apply to this case. So depending, the 
individual self and the world constitute, in the language of Rama- 
nuja, the body (Sarira) of Brahman; for the relationship of body 
to mind brings out in the clearest manner possible the rich signifi- 
cance of the notion of dependence, especially the idea of unity of 
existence of parts qualitatively different and subordinated the one 


* In his commentary on the Brahma Sutras called the Sri Bhasya. 

* They are said to be five in number according to the Visistddvaita. It 
must be noted, however that Brahman and the finite selves agree in pos- 
sessing some common characteristics such as knowledge, freeness from evi 
bliss, etc.; while they differ in other features. But the material universe, 
according to this system, has nothing in common with God. 
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to the other. Reality then, according to Ramanuja, is this Brahman 
with his body, the three Entities organically knit into a whole by 
the relationship of inalienability (aprthaksiddhi) in the same way 
in which in a pomegranate, e.g., the outer rind, the inner juicy 
pulp, and inmost seeds, are knit into one whole and, as constituting 
one fruit, are inseparable. Such a Reality is one alone without a 
second (ékamévadwitiyam). It is this emphasis upon the unity or 
nonduality of the Reality that is in itself differentiated or modified, 
or that has attributes”? (visista), that makes for the monistic aspect 
of the system which is accordingly styled Viststadvaita (the non- 
dualism of the qualified Real**). And since the parts of this whole 
are related to each other by relations that are not merely conjunc- 
tive or accidental, but purposive, functional, teleological, or moral 
—only they are not logically necessary or a priori—, the whole may 
be said to be coherent like a work of art. It is coherent in the same 
sense in which the individual soul or the state, on Plato’s analysis 
of it into three parts (or classes) different from one another in 
nature and yet united by proper relations of rule and subordination, 
may be said to work coherently or harmoniously in the basic virtue 
called justice. 
II 


Dependence, as explained above, supplies the key to the under- 
standing of many other metaphysical, epistemological, and ethical 
relations. In the belief that its significance may thereby better be 
appreciated, I wish to offer brief comments upon a few of them, 
following in the main Ramanuja’s own analysis in the matter. 

(1) The ethical relationships of superior and subordinate, master 
and servant, owner and property owned, law and freedom, are 
easily understood. Property—land, e.g.,—is different in nature 
from its owner ; yet it exists ultimately to serve the purposes of the 
owner and thereby realizes its own purpose. And since the owner 
controls, sustains and moulds or enjoys that which is subservient 


* This will be explained below. 

* Qualified by having the world and the selves as its body or attributes. 
If the question be asked, how non-difference can subsist along with dif- 
ference, the reply is easy: the fivefold difference, the Visistadvaita points 
out, relates to the nature of the parts, the non-difference to the inseparably 
united mode of existence of the parts. And since the objects of difference 
and of non-difference are themselves different, no inconsistency or self- 
contradiction arises between them. 
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to his will, property may be said to be the body,”* or the extension 
of the body, of the owner. 
(2) Cause and effect.2>—The cause is the soul of the effect ; the 
effect is the body of the cause; as such the effect depends on or 
presupposes the cause. Wherever there is a centre for some energy 
to operate upon, or for a will to manifest itself in, that is the body 


of the force or the will, i.e., its effect. Cause and effect are equally ‘ 
real, and there is no a priori reason why a particular effect should ( 
follow a particular cause. Causal judgments, that is, are purely 
synthetic judgments. Yet the effect cannot be without the cause, 


The relation between them is thus inalienable, but still functional i 
because the effect expresses a function of the cause. As such, causa- ( 
tion is, on an ultimate interpretation, rooted in teleology. In the 
relationship of ground and consequence, on the other hand, we have ( 
pure implication ; and the consequence is logically and qualitatively i 
one with the ground. 

(3) Substance and mode.—A mode again is a function, or a 
form of functioning, of the substance; as such it is eternally inalien- 
able from, and dependent upon, the substance. Yet a function is 
different from that which functions, according to Ramanuja. Con- 
sciousness is a mode of intelligence; rays of light are the modes 
of the sun; individual selves are the modes (prakaras) of Brahman. 
A ray is different in nature from the sun; yet it is called a mode of 
light because, as a function or attribute of light, it leads us, from 
an examination of its activity and behavior, to infer (i.e., pre- 
suppositionally) the activity and behavior of the substance upon 
which it is dependent. Thought and extension (in the language of 
Spinoza), jivas and prakrti (in the language of Ramanuja), reveal 
to us the presence of God or Brahman; being dependent upon God, 
they receive their direction of function and opportunity for self- 
realization from Him. 

(4) Subject and Object: The cognitive relation Subject and 
object, according to Ramanuja, are neither identical with, nor op- 
posed to, each other. They are distincts, entering, however, into 
a relationship of inalienability so far as their functioning as subject 


*“ Any substance which is entirely subordinate to a sentient soul, and 
which that soul completely controls and sustains, is a body of that soul”— a 
- a fact, is the definition of a body offered by Ramanuja (Sri Bhasya 

i9). 
* Causation is here used in the ordinary sense of formal implication. 
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and object is concerned. They form a unity in which the constitu- 
tive part—the subject, that which controls and enjoys the object— 
is the sustainer of the relation and therefore the superior. The sub- 
ject is with its object, just as much as the substance is with its 
modes, in the relation of inalienability; and this reminds one of 
Alexander’s doctrine of compresence. Knowing does indeed make 
a difference to the object—not however to its nature, or being, but 
only to its mode of existence or behavior.”* The fact that an object 
is cognized as an object is itself clear proof of its underived reality ; 
and in some cases, as in that of a finite subject contemplating God 
as its object, or in aesthetic contemplation, it is clear that it is the 
object that controls the subject and holds it in thrall. Hence all that 
is required for the cognitive relation is the functional union of two 
equally real entities, one of which, however, depends on the other 
in the sense of being contemplated upon, appreciated, and valued 
by, that other. 

(5) Part and Whole.—By far the most original, striking, and 
fruitful application by Ramanuja of the notion of dependence is 
to that veritable apple of philosophical discord, the concept of part 
and whole. It is clear at the very outset that, if we can interpret 
part and whole in terms of presupponens and presuppositum, all 
spatial or physical considerations of the problem, such as that a 
part is a part of extension of Brahman, or that it is a piece of 
Brahman, etc., would be ruled out, as Ramanuja does rule them 
out. A part, according to his interpretation, is one place (i.e., 
center of force) of something where that thing comes to self-ex- 
pression. A mode or distinguishing attribute of a substance is thus 
a part of the substance distinguished by that attribute, for it ex- 
presses the latter’s function or power.”" There is certainly difference 
in nature between the attribute and the object of which it is an 
attribute ; and yet they constitute a unity, for how can an attribute 
be except as the attribute-of-a-substance? “Lustre is an attribute 
not to be realized apart from the gem, and therefore is a part of 
the gem.’”’*8 “As the luminous body is of a nature different from 


*“Realism does not deny that when a enters into a relation, such as 
knowledge, of which it is independent, a now acquires that relation, and 
=eveney is different by so much”, etc. (R. B. Perry in The New Realism 
I 


18). 
* Sri Bhasya II iii 45. * Ibid. III ii 28. 
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that of its light, thus the highest Self differs from the individual 
soul which is a part of it.”*® Thus the unity or inalienability of the 
whole and part brought about by the functional dependence of the 
latter upon the former, as well as their difference in being, is vividly 
brought to light by interpreting their relation as one of substance 
and mode or attribute.*° The advantages of this interpretation are 
obvious. The part is integrally related to the whole, and yet neither 
does the part lose its individuality, nor does the whole suffer an 
impairment of its perfection, by such relation. Even entities of an 
opposite nature can stand to each other in the relationship of part 
and whole, as e.g., spirit and matter ; and then matter would be the 
body or attribute, i.e., the operative center for the activity, of spirit, 
or its power (Sakti). Each would retain its differentia. Only, in 
molding matter into more and more perfect forms and thus en- 
hancing its significance and value, spirit would itself get a chance 
for the exercise of its own proper activities. The problem of the 
finite and the infinite could be solved on the same lines; for we 
need make no attempt to derive the finite from the infinite, but only 
to relate them in a manner so as to secure both the unity and the 
plurality of the whole without self-contradiction ; and that, I think, 
is easily accomplished by employing the notion of dependence. In 
short, with the help of this notion we can say that in order to 
think matter or the finite, not in their ultimate nature but in their 
mode of activity and functioning, we are compelled to think mind 
or the infinite along with them as in some sense indispensable to 
them. Whether the connection in existence points to a connection 
in being or nature is a question which cannot be discussed in this 
context. 


Ibid. II iii 45. 

* Tt is thus clear that according to Visistadvaita, God, finite Spirit, and 
matter, do not constitute three disparate worlds, each existing for itself. 
Life involves matter, mind involves life, and God involves all these. There 
is only one All-comprehensive Reality, viz. God-as-embodied. Within this 
Reality, however, there are differentiations represented by ascending levels 
of matter, finite spirit, and Infinite Spirit. Neither of these is reducible to 
the other; but the first two are subject to the control and direction of the 
last, as above explained. Hence this system is neither spiritualistic, nor 
mentalistic, nor materialistic monism, neither dualism nor parallelism; it 
is pre-eminently a pluralistic and theistic monism. Note further that most 
Indian systems derive life and mind (ordinarily so-called) from primeval 
matter of an exalted kind called prakrti; vide the writer’s article on 
“Emergent Evolution: An Indian View” in The Philosophical Review, No- 
vember 1934. 
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And now, finally, a word about independence. The discussion of 
dependence has disclosed the truth that it is essentially an axio- 
logical determination. While implication has a strictly logical — 
connotation, presupposition is largely valuatory, and, in fact, my 
belief is that dependence even in its non-philosophical or political 
application has this value-suggestion as the core of its meaning. 
A nation chafes under the dominance of another nation, not be- 
cause it hates being called a dependent nation, but chiefly because 
such dependence forces it to submit to the dictation of that other 
ation in vital matters affecting its financial, industrial, political, 
and cultural development. Hartmann believes that the higher and 
weaker values depend upon the lower and stronger. Intellectual 
values depend upon the physical; self-sacrifice depends upon 
justice, etc. Here also dependence appears to satisfy our two re- 
quirements of difference in nature between the higher and the 
lower and inalienability of connection for their functional self- 
realization ; but, since such dependence is said to be of the higher 
upon the lower, Hartmann must evidently mean by it mere in- 
clusiveness or what I would call ontological involvement.** Onto- 
logically or existentially the higher involves the lower—the exist- 
ence of mind involves the existence of body; freedom involves 
restraint ; God involves the world ; and so on—but axiologically or 
functionally, it is the lower that depends upon the higher, it is 
the higher that affords the opportunity for the realization of the 
value of the lower. Without love life would lose its value ; without 
the values of personality property could not attain the high value 
we now place upon it, etc. 

If then it be conceded that dependence is thus pure axiological 
determination of the presupponens by the presuppositum, in- 
dependence should mean the absence of all such determination 
between two entities.*? This is what Hartmann should mean by 
his “freedom”: the higher value is “free” because it is not 

"Such involvement, however, is not equivalent to implication as I have 
used this term. Implication is strictly a logically necessary, a priori relation; 
whilst involvement is purely a matter of factual connection. In a sense 
involvement may be said to be the converse relation of presupposition. 


his, it may again be observed, is precisely the meaning when one 
country claims to be politically independent of another. 
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axiologically determined by the lower but functions in its own 
right, though of course ontologically it involves the lower. Logic- 
ally speaking, p and q are independent propositions when neither 
presupposes the other, i.e., when neither involves, or is determined 
by, the other, and no coherent whole is formed by their union, 
If A should say, ‘I came from Bombay’, and B were to reply, 
‘I came from Madras’, the two propositions would strictly be in- 
dependent of each other. 

I have tried to analyse the meaning of the concept of dependence 
as best I could according to the spirit of Ramanuja’s Vedanta and 
guided by Platonic and modern thought. I am aware that I have 
not followed the letter of Ramanuja’s system; for I am interested, 
not in expounding that system as such, but in examining the philo- 
sophical significance of the concept of dependence therein em- 
ployed. I am also painfully aware of the many difficulties, not 
to say inconsistencies, in which the logical doctrine here pro- 
pounded is involved. But I feel sure that there is a real problem 
about presupposition as a basis of inference; and my attempt has 
been to show that the logical and metaphysical implications of 
presupposition constitute the content of the notion of dependence. 


K. R. Srinivasa IYENGAR 


Manaraja’s COLLEGE 
Mysore, Soutu InpIA 
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DISCUSSION 


A REALISTIC THEORY OF DISTORTION? 


AS a boy, I used to while away the long hour of a Sunday morning 

in church by fixing my eyes upon my father in the pulpit. I got 
some amazing results. Gradually he would assume grotesque shapes 
that would float about and finally merge with the background, the 
whole becoming an undifferentiated bluish-gray. I don’t know whether 
this could be termed a religious exercise on my part, though the Yoga 
method would seem to be a development of it. In any case, I had too 
much boyish naiveté to suppose I was getting closer to the ‘reality’ 
of the situation by this procedure—in fact, it was a definite escape 
from a decidedly tedious reality, to which I was brought back with 
a jerk when my father closed the pulpit Bible (an infallible sign of 
approaching the end of his sermon). 

I have since been initiated into the mysteries of various philosophic 
sects, but I find myself gravitating back toward my boyish naiveté, 
though I now speak of it as ‘realism’, And I find that my early 
Sabbath experiment can serve as a type constituting a basic problem 
for every sincere realism—the problem of distortion. 

Let me give a very catholic definition of realism. It is the doctrine 
that knowledge occurs and is the discovery of what is the case about 
things or processes other than itself and its effects. Realism is funda- 
mentally opposed to all forms of creativism and subjectivism claiming 
that knowledge is confined to itself or its products or to a world as 
modified by it. 

Now the basic difficulty for realism is that we seem to discover 
incompatible states of affairs. What Aristotle called contraries, what 
Johnson calls determinates under the same determinable, what I pre- 
fer to call alternatives in existence, are incompatible as ascribed to 
exactly the same existent or existents. My father was not both a 
gentleman in a black Prince Albert behind the pulpit and a grayish- 
blue patch floating above the choir-loft. The same water into which 
Bishop Berkeley plunged his two hands could not have been both 
cold and warm. And such incompatibles are to be found on the 
perceptual level of knowledge, which level is in some sense for realism 
the ultimate form or type of disclosure of external existents. This 
fact alone, however, viz., that perceptual error occurs, is not finally 
destructive of the doctrine that we are to trust perception as a revela- 
tion of external (i.e., extra-cognitive) states of affairs. But it does 
demand that some sort of test or mark be found whereby we can 
distinguish perceptual error from true perceptual discovery, normal 


*Read before the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation at Princeton, December 30, 1937. 
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from distorted percepts, or at least the more normal from the more 
distorted. 

But here a fatal mistake, from the realistic standpoint, is easily 
committed. It amounts to the confusion of the test of normalcy (or 
distortion), which is a matter of truth and error, with the causal 
conditions of the percept, which is a matter of occurrence. This 
mistake occurs in many forms; let me briefly refer to two. They 
both rest on the assumption that a percept is normal when (and only 
when) its object is identical with its total cause. One form (skepticism) 
finds that this condition never obtains; other things besides the object 
always act causally in producing a percept, therefore all percepts are 
distorted. In fact, we can say nothing of the degree of this distortion, 
for the same sorts of causes must operate in all percepts of a given 
type (e.g., in vision: light, a medium, eyes, etc.). The other form 
(objective relativism) suggests that we should ‘slightly’ modify our 
notion of the object of a percept. Ordinarily the object is taken as only 
one of the causal conditions, but let us say that the object of a percept 
is the totality of the percept’s causal conditions. Then we have the 
pleasant consequence that no percepts are distorted to any degree 
whatever. These consequences (for skepticism, that all percepts are 
distorted to an undeterminable degree; for objective relativism, that all 
percepts are wholly undistorted) should be sufficient, in the eyes of a 
realist, to condemn the positions giving rise to them. What is wanted 
is a test of normalcy that will result in differentiating some percepts 
as more distorted than others. 

It might be suggested that, for the realist, the more the mind or 
organism is active in gaining knowledge, the less likely it is to be 
receptive to its object, and therefore the more likely its percepts to 
be distorted. Such a view, however, carries over a false assumption 
from the Kantians, viz., that when the knower is active in gaining 
knowledge he thereby is creative, rather than exploratory, of the 
object. But that this is false is clear as soon as we note how active 
the processes of discovery and exploration are. In discovering the 
natural habits of wild animals, one must be intensely active and in- 
genious precisely in order that one’s knowledge will be a discovery of 
what is the case about things other than itself and unaffected by it. 

Another suggestion is that the normal percept of an object is that 
which most frequently occurs, degree of distortion being a matter of 
degree of rarity. Now if normalcy be defined in terms of frequency, 
then the matter is wholly verbal. But if by normalcy we are thinking 
(as I am) of the realistic notion of discovery or revelation, then there 
is no inherent connection between frequency and normalcy. Certainly 
in everyday experience we do not take the more frequent as, eo ipso, 
more normal. There is no evidence that the normal colors (as seen 
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under white light) are those most frequently experienced in our urban 
civilization, nor that the penny-face is most often perceived as circular. 
I definitely take the base of my penholder to be square, though I 
almost always perceive it (from my chair) as a rhombus, with two acute 
and two obtuse angles. Moreover, in everyday experience, and espe- 
cially in scientific investigation, we attempt to get rid of distortions, 
to make them less frequent, which would be meaningless if their dis- 
tortedness were wholly a matter of their infrequency.? 

Without considering other views further, I turn to the theory I 
propose. It rests frankly on a realistic-empirical faith. It says: “Trust 
perception (as revealing the nature of the external world) to the 
greatest possible extent.’ It is not possible to trust both of two in- 
compatible percepts; but we can choose of the two the one which 
purports to tell us more, which is more discriminative, as more nor- 
mal; for on our faith it would disclose more concerning its object than 
would its rival. Let me be more accurate. A normal percept is one 
which occurs under the best conditions of knowledge for that sort 
of object. The best conditions of knowledge are those which allow 
(judged by past perceptions) the discrimination of the largest number 
of qualities and relations taken as exemplified by the sort of object 
involved. 

Consider the visual perception of an object. First consider the 
condition of eyesight. If the percipient is totally blind, we have the 
worst possible condition—no visual features are distinguishable. If 
he suffers from cataracts that allow some forms to be roughly made 
out, the conditions are still bad. If he is totally colorblind, the condi- 
tions are worse than if he is only partially so, etc. The best possible 
condition is where he can discriminate the largest number of colors, 
both qualitatively and in their contours. Consider light conditions. 
Absolute darkness is the worst condition—no colors or forms are 
discernible. As we come up through twilight or various colored il- 
luminations to white light, the conditions improve in that they allow 
more colors and forms to be discriminated. Consider distance. The best 
condition here depends upon the size of the total object to be per- 


* What might seem to be another suggestion is that given by H. H. Price, 
Perception 210 ff. It is to the effect that the normal percept is the center 
from which various series of distortions start, and thus is the key from 
which other (distorted) percepts could be deduced. But the only basis of 
deduction I can find here is that the normal is the one common member of 
various distortion series. But this is so only if the normal occurs in each 
distortion series, as base, so to speak, from which they diverge. But they 
could diverge from any member of any distortion series as such a base. 
E.g., starting with a blue curtain under white light, we can get more purplish 
(under red light), more green (under yellow light), etc. But we could 
Start with a greenish curtain under yellow light, and get more grayish 
(under red light), more bluish (under white), etc. Thus Price’s distinction 
would seem to reduce ultimately to frequency. 
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ceived. If the object is a watch, the best condition for the average 
person is a distance of about two feet. For larger objects, greater 
distance is better; e.g., for visual perception of a house, perhaps fifty 
to one hundred feet, of a ship, several hundred feet, etc. For smaller 
objects, a shorter distance (either actual or vicarious through mag- 
nification) is better. Consider the angle of regard. The best condition 
for perceiving a surface, say a penny-face, is when the surface is per- 
pendicular to the line of regard, for then the largest number of fea- 
tures of the surface are discriminable. 

The above illustrations are all from vision, but similar ones could 
be found for other sensory modes. E.g., in audition, the best distance 
for discriminating whistles of various steamboats is some one-fourth 
to one-half mile, but of watch ticks, a few inches. Factors of fatigue 
and accommodation are, for all the senses, important in defining the 
best conditions of knowledge. But I need not illustrate further. 

It is important, however, that I here insert a word of criticism 
concerning a traditional error. That error is that the test of normalcy 
(especially for distance receptors, such as vision) is ultimately agree- 
ment with motor-touch perception, that tactile experience is, eo ipso, 
normal. The argument used is that whenever we suspect vision of 
distortion we test it by touch, and, whenever touch and vision disagree, 
it is vision we suspect of distortion. There are such traditional 
examples as the visually converging rails, mirror images, and the 
bent stick. My answer here is twofold. First, I wish to point out that 
these cases are distortions because they occur under conditions that do 
not permit as great discrimination as possible—and this can be made 
out in vision alone, without appeal to touch. The converging rails offer 
an instance of the fact that if, from a certain point, we increase the 
distance from the percipient of the object visually perceived, the 
conditions of knowledge are made worse. At a distance of a mile 
or two, the rails cannot be distinguished at all from one another, 
whereas close at hand they can not only be distinguished as two but 
much that lies between them can also be discriminated. In the case 
of the mirror, I will waive the matter of imperfections in reflection 
such that less can actually be discriminated in the mirror image than 
by a direct perception of the object. Even a perfect mirror would 
simply duplicate what could be directly seen at the same time. And in 
doing so, it would intercept, i.e., cut out of visual perception entirely, 
other objects that, in the absence of the mirror, would have been seen 
(viz., objects behind the mirror). Hence the use of a mirror intro- 
duces a factor of distortion precisely in that it eliminates from vision 
what otherwise might have been discriminated. The case of the bent 
stick is slightly more complicated. I have pointed out that the best 
angle for seeing a surface is when the surface is perpendicular to the 
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line of regard. This supposes that the eye and the surface are in the 
same light-medium. In the bent-stick case, however, the surface is 
only partly in the same medium as the eye (viz., air); part is under 
water. Now, for the part in the air, the best angle is the perpendicular, 
but, because the velocity of light is less in water than in air, the part 
immersed in water appears bent away from the percipient, i.e., it 
appears shorter than it would in air, or, in other words, the greatest 
possible visual discriminability is not attained in this condition. And 
if this is corrected for the immersed part by changing the angle from 
the perpendicular, the part in the air becomes visually shortened. 
Thus, no matter what the angle, the partially immersed stick does 
not appear as long (is not as discriminable for visual perception) as 
the stick wholly in air and perpendicular to the line of regard. So, 
even if touch is not considered, these visual distortions can still be 
made out to be distortions on the view I advocate. 

On the other hand, the view that touch is always normal and is the 
ultimate test of normalcy for the other senses collapses upon scrutiny. 
When we hold a pencil between the crossed first and second fingers, 
we trust the visual percept of it as a single pencil rather than the 
touch, which seems to be an experience of two pencils. We trust the 
visual percept of a mirror image (despite its element of distortion) 
more than the direct touch percept from our tongue as to the size of 
the gap after a tooth-extraction. Clearly, then, touch is not free from 
distortion. And I suggest that the general criterion I have formulated 
is applicable here. In fact, there seems to be a reason, on this criterion, 
why the mistake was made of supposing touch to be always normal. 
For at least in the factor of distance, there seems to be nothing, in the 
case of touch, between the worst condition of knowledge (non- 
contact) and the best (contact). But even confining ourselves to the 
pressure component in touch, this is certainly not the case, as the 
education of the blind in reading by touch indicates. Discriminability 
varies as the contact is on different surfaces: the fingertips are much 
more sensitive than certain parts of the back. Also, different degrees 
of force in the contact allow different degrees of discrimination: a 
light touch is better than a heavy one. : 

I do not wish to suggest by anything I have said that a percept may 
not be composed of sensa of different sense-modes. I can have a 
percept of my pen which includes both visual and tactile components. 
And here we find the reason why the corroboration of several senses 
is so important in establishing normalcy. A combined motor-tactile- 
visual percept of my pen discriminates more features of the pen than just 
a tactile or just a visual percept. And when such a mixed percept 
occurs under conditions best for each of its several components, then 
we have ideal conditions for knowledge. For example, the best distance 
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for a motor-tactile-visual percept of my pen is when the pen is lightly 
held in my fingers about two feet away from my eyes. 

A normal percept, then, is one which occurs under the best conditions 
of knowledge for that sort of object. Percepts are distorted to the 
degree to which their conditions diverge from the best—ending in the 
worst, where no discrimination concerning that type of object is 
possible. My proposal is that realists accept normal percepts, as here 
defined, as revelations or discoveries of components or properties in 
the real natures of their objects taken as unaffected by the occurrence 
of the perception, and that distorted percepts, in so far as distorted, be 
taken as false, as not true discoveries concerning their objects. 

Of the many possible objections this proposal must face, I consider 
here only the gravest. Have we any reason to suppose we have ever, 
in any type of perception, attained the best conditions of knowledge? 
Surely we have in the past improved what were viewed as the best 
conditions of knowledge—may we not do so in the future? Hence, 
can we claim that any of our percepts are normal? Are they not all 
to an unascertainable degree distorted? Are we not thus thrown back 
into skepticism ? 

I answer, we are doubtless forced into skepticism, but of a moderate 
type which allows real progress in our projects of exploration. First, 
let me point out that a distorted percept is not equally distorted in 
all respects. We take the percept of the penny-face as elliptical to be 
distorted in shape but not in color. Let me speak of that aspect of a 
percept in which we take it as distorted as its ‘distortion respect’. 
Further, different percepts are not equally distorted as regards a 
specific distortion respect. Though we may not be able to ascertain 
an absolute upper limit (the normal), we have an absolute lower 
limit (absence of discriminable features) and a serial principle of 
order (degree of discrimination allowed by the conditions), and we 
can thus arrange percepts of any particular object in what I call 


‘distortion series’ as their degree of distortion in some distortion 


respect varies with a change in some condition of their occurrence. 
For example, let the object be a penny-face, its distortion respect its 
shape, and the varied condition the angle formed with the line of 
regard. Then we can form a distortion series which has as its lower 
limit a percept in which there is no shape-discrimination (when the 
surface is in any plane including the line of regard), and above this 
are less and less elongated ellipses (as the penny-face is rotated away 
from the plane including the line of regard). Or again, let the object 
be a curtain, the distortion respect its color, the varied condition the 
illumination (in white light of various intensities). Here we can form 
a distortion series whose lower limit is the percept in which there 
is no color-discrimination (in absolute darkness), and above this are 
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more and more saturated blues, let us say (as the light becomes 
greater). Thus, though we may not be able to asseverate the normalcy 
of any particular percept, yet we may confidently accept some as 
more nearly normal in a certain distortion respect than others. So 
no matter what the future may reveal, we can be confident that the 
circular shape more nearly reveals an actual feature of the penny- 
face than does an elliptical, that the blue experienced in daylight by 
one of good vision more nearly discloses an actual characteristic of 
the curtain than does the color experienced at twilight. 

But I wish to go even further. We have pretty good grounds for 
claiming that in some instances we have obtained the best conditions 
of knowledge. I refer to cases where, if we continue a type of variation 
in a direction which has resulted in increasingly discriminative per- 
ception in a certain distortion respect, we come to a place (I shall 
call the ‘peak’) where, by going further, we begin a reverse process 
of decreasing perceptive discriminability in that respect. As the angle 
formed by the penny-face and the line of regard approaches a right 
angle, the surface becomes more discriminable for perception, but 
when the continued turning of the penny carries the angle beyond a 
right, a reverse process sets in. As we increase the intensity of white 
illumination, more colors are discriminable up to a certain point. 
Beyond that, the light becomes dazzling until presently almost all 
color-discrimination is lost. Likewise, we can bring objects too close 
to our eyes. We can even carry the process of magnification too far 
on our criterion. I refer to the simple fact that we have a fixed 
periphery to our field of vision and when an object is magnified so 
as to coincide with or exceed this periphery, conditions for the 
perception of that object (though not of parts of it) have been made 
worse. Now in such cases we have pretty good reason for supposing 
that the peak is the best condition for perception in the respect in- 
volved, and thus that the resultant percept is, in that respect, normal, 
that our distortion series has an absolute upper limit. Thus my 
skepticism is indeed moderate, for I hold that we have some percepts 
that in some respects are normal and thus reveal exactly (though 
never fully) the natures of their objects. But my grounds here are 
empirical. I am not a gnostic with an esoteric, a priori certitude. 

And so I conclude with some confidence though not with absolute 
assurance that my boyish naiveté was right in feeling that the 
grayish-blue patch floating above the choir loft was an entertaining 
escape from a tedious reality, but that actually my father was a man 
in a black Prince Albert behind the pulpit. And in any case, the 
former appearance was more distorted than the latter. 


Everett W. 
Stanrorp UNIvERsITY 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF THE TERM JDEE PRIOR 
TO DESCARTES 


ie the commentary to his edition of Descartes’ Discours de la 
Méthode (Paris, 1925) Professor Gilson says: 


Quant a l’emploi méme du terme idée pour désigner le contenu de la 
pensée humaine, il était entiérement nouveau et devait susciter de 
nombreux malentendus. La scolastique réservait habituellement ce 
terme pour désigner les archétypes éternelles dans lesquels Dieu pense 
les choses (319). 


This statement, so far as I know, has not been questioned. Conse- 
quently it may be of interest to point out that a considerable number 
of years before the publication of the Discours (which appeared in 
1637) the word idée was used “pour désigner le contenu de la pensée 
humaine” in L’Incredulité et mescréance du sortilége plainement 
convaincue ... Par P. de L’Ancre ... Paris, Chez Nicolas Bvon... 
M.DC.XXII. 

In this work the author has occasion to criticize the view that 
certain effects currently ascribed to witchcraft are rather due to the 
power of the imagination. In this connexion he gives a brief account 
of the nature of the imagination and of the limits of its power. The 
word idée appears several times (sometimes in the singular, sometimes 
in the plural), as follows: 


Surquoy il faut entendre, que l’esprit ne peut cognoistre les choses 
que les sens touchent et appercoivent que par le moyen des phantosmes 
ot: idées qui sont portées a l’intellect par l’imagination, et ceste puis- 
sance de l’ame qu’on appelle imaginative est dicte fantaisie. Or ceste 
passion qui est en l’imagination, ressemble 4 la marque et impression 
que faict un cachet sur le cire, laquelle en retient le simulachre, le 
cachet osté. C’est donc la demeure et le rendezvous des formes ap- 
parentes, c’est pouquoy on luy a donné le nom d’imagination (332). 

Les soufleurs d’Alchimie se porteroient beaucoup mieux, si avec 
lespece ou l’idée de l’or ou de l’argent (qui n’a rien de réel) ils pou- 
voient par leur imagination faire du vray or et argent (334). 

N’obste que les idées qui sont en l’entendement de Dieu, ont puis- 
sance d’aller et changer les choses exterieurs: de mesme (dit-on) les 
simulacres et images que nous concevons, peuvent avoir une pareille 
vertu. A quoy la response est, que l’idée qui est en Dieu n’est pas un 
accident comme en nous, ains est une substance (334). 


It may be noted that such human ideas are variously designated 
(in the above passages or in the immediate context) as “phantosmes 
ou idées” (332), “formes apparentes” (ibid.), “les images des choses 
qui sont cogneués par les sens” (ibid.), “semblances conceués en 
Y'imagination” (333), “especes” (ibid.), “images et simulacres (ibid.), 
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“imaginations” (334), “les simulacres et images que nous concevons” 
(ibid.), or “les especes qui sont comprinses en l’imagination” (334- 
335). Or, in the singular, as “le simulacre ou image conceué” (332), 
“lespece imaginée” (ibid.), “le simulacre ou portraict conceu de 
quelque chose” (ibid.), “l’effigie des choses” (ibid.), “la semblance et 
image” (333), “l’espece ou Vidée” (334). 

The function of these ideas in human cognition is further described 
as follows: 


Aristote dit que l’imagination . . . ne nous a esté donné pour autre 
cause sinon pour garder les images des choses qui sont cogneués par 
les sens, et pour les envoyer 4 I’intellect quand il en est besoing (332). 


We can contemplate, or apprehend, these “especes qui sont comprinses 

en l’imagination”, but since “l’espece ou l’idée . . . n’a rien de réel”, 

since it is in us only an accident and not, as in God, a substance, 
l’ame de l’imaginant n’a nulle qualité reelle, qu’elle puisse imprimer 
sur la chose disioincte et separée: ce qui seroit necessaire pour pouvoir 
agir en icelle, La raison est, parce que .. . les especes n’ont seulement 


que la vertu de representer (331) ... les especes ne peuvent que se 
presenter a ceux qui les regardent ou meditent (333), 


consequently, 


la force imaginative ne peut infecter ny changer aucune chose de laquelle 
elle contemple la semblance et image (ibid.). 


It may further be observed that this presentation of the image to 
our regard “se fait . . . en son propre corps” (ibid.)—doubtless in 
the brain, where the “imagination” was currently held to be located. 

How far does De Lancre’s conception of “ideas” agree with that of 
Descartes? Several points may here be noted. 

(1) Both agree in finding “ideas” in man as well as in God, and 
in ascribing to them a representative function (for Descartes cf. 
Gilson, op. cit. 319). 

(2) De Lancre holds, in traditional fashion, that an idea as such 
“n’a rien de réel”, and that consequently “l’ame de l’imaginant” in 
having an idea “n’a nulle qualité reelle”, whereas it is one of the char- 
acteristic innovations of Descartes to insist that the esse objectivum 
of an idea is no mere cogitari vel intelligi ab intellectu, but that 
“quantumvis imperfectus sit iste modus, quo res est objective in 
intellectu per ideam, non tamen profecto plane nihil est” (Cf. Gilson, 
Op. cit. 321-333). 

*Cf. F. Suarez, Disputationes Metaphysicae (first edition Salamanca, 
1597), Disp. 18, Sect. 8, § 6: “phantasia existens in cerebro”, “caput, ubi 
est phantasia”; § 39: “verior doctrina habeat phantasiam in cerebro”, etc.; 
Descartes, IJae Resp., Def. 2, A.T. VII 160-161: “imagines in phantasia 


depictas ... in phantasia corporea, hoc est in parte aliqua cerebri depictae 
++. mentem ipsam in illam cerebri partem conversam informant.” 
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(3) De Lancre’s “ideas” are all “ideas of imagination”, i.e., 
“images”, though they may on occasion be “sent” to the intellect. 
Descartes uses “idea” in a wider sense. With him it is practically 
equivalent to “thought” (cogitatio, pensée—Cf. Gilson, op. cit. 318). 
More strictly it is defined as the content or “form” of a thought: 


Ideae nomine intelligo cujuslibet cogitationis formam illam, per cujus 
immediatam perceptionem ipsius ejusdem cogitationis conscius sum; 
adeo ut nihil possim verbis exprimere, intelligendo id quod dico, quin 
ex hoc ipso certum sit, in me esse ideam ejus quod verbis illis sig- 
nificatur. Atque ita non solas imagines in phantasia depictas ideas voco 
(Cf. Gilson, op. cit. 318-319). 


But at the same time Descartes restricts the use of the term so that 
it is not to designate “imagines” in so far as these are modifications of 
a certain portion of the brain—the “phantasia corporea”—‘“sed tantum 
quatenus mentem ipsam in illam cerebri partem conversam informant” 
(ibid.). Although he sometimes speaks, like De Lancre, as though the 
mind’s perception of “ideas” were an apprehension of these brain 
modifications themselves, and even, despite the statement quoted above, 
sometimes calls such corporeal modifications “ideas”, his more con- 
sidered doctrine is that all ideas are purely mental. When we apprehend 
an idea of sense or imagination we are apprehending a content 
produced by the mind itself, merely on the occasion of some corporeal 
modification : 


Ac tanto magis innatae esse debent ideae doloris, colorum, sonorum 
et similium, ut mens nostra possit, occasione quorumdam motuum 
corporeorum, sibi eas exhibere; nullam enim similitudinem cum motibus 
corporeis habent (A.T. VIII 358).? 


(4) Descartes also uses the term “idea” for the content of such 
human thoughts as are purely intellectual—for such human “ideas” as, 
like all the ideas of God, in whom “nullam . .. phantasiam agnoscamus” 
(Cf. Gilson, op. cit. 320), are not “images des choses qui sont 
cogneués par les sens”, but wholly non-sensuous and non-imaginative. 
This seems to have been his chief innovation in the use of the term® 
Descartes would certainly not admit that ideas of the imagination 
can themselves telles quelles be literally “portées a l’intellect”. 

In his Discussion of the powers of the imagination De Lancre makes 
extensive use of Disquisitionum Magicarum Libri Sex . .. Auctore 
Martino Delrio Societatis Iesu (first edition 1599), especially of Lib. 
I, Cap. III, Quaest. III. Del Rio here speaks of “ideae in mente 
divina”, but seems to know nothing of “ideas” in the human mind. 

* Cf. the various passages collected in Note II at the end of Veitch’s trans- 
lation of the Discourse on Method, etc. 

*But R. Goclenius (1547-1628) had already noted that “Ideae sumuntur 


nonnunquam pro conceptionibus seu notionibus animi communibus” (Cf. 
Vocabulaire Philosophique, ed. A. Lalande, Paris, 1926, s.v. Idée). 
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Was De Lancre the first to extend the use of the term to “le contenu 
de la pensée humaine”? No. According to Lalande’s Vocabulaire 
(loc. cit.) the use of the term, in the sense of an idea or plan, in 
the mind, of a work to be constructed, is “trés usuel dés le moyen 
age” (Cf. the examples there cited). It was probably used in this 
sense first for the archetypal ideas in the mind of the creator and 
then extended to analogous ideas in the mind of a human artist. 
The further extension of its meaning to include “tous les phénoménes 
psychologiques représentatifs, est peut-étre un élargissement populaire” 
of this sense. “I] est vraisemblable que Hobbes et lui (Descartes) ont 
pris le mot dans un sens qui existait déja 4 leur époque.” Descartes 
already uses the word in his early Regulae ad directionem ingenii 
(published only posthumously). It seems probable that both Descartes 
and De Lancre drew the term in the sense they give it from a usage 
already to some extent current. But its first appearance in a published 
work, so far as I know, was in De Lancre. 

M. BLAKE 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Experience and Prediction. An Analysis of the Foundation and the 
Structure of Knowledge. By Hans ReicHEeNBACH. Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x, 412. 


Professor Reichenbach offers an account of knowledge as “an - 
elastic net of probability connections floating in empty space” (192). 
His work purports to be a development (and in many respects a 
correction) of philosophical positions which he names empiricism, 
positivism, and pragmatism. 

Against what he calls empiricism, Reichenbach holds that “What 
is given are things, or states of things, including states of my body— 
not impressions”. “. . . its object [t.e., the object of sensation] is an 
external thing” (167). Such things, such “concreta’”, are said to enter 
“into our knowledge without any intellectual operations being per- 
formed by us” (203). Our cognition of them Reichenbach sometimes 
calls indubitable (210), at other times “not absolutely certain” (211); 
but it is likely that when he speaks of the cognition of concreta as 
indubitable he means that statements about the occurrence of concreta 
have what he calls a higher “initial weight” than have statements of 
any other sort. 

Against what he calls positivism (and, incidentally, also the work 
of a great many “non-positivistic” philosophers from Aristotle to 
Russell and Santayana) Reichenbach holds that neither “true” nor 
“false” are permissible predicates of propositions; that those who 
employ them are somehow prevented from construing most (or even 
all) human opinions as what they are, namely, beliefs of which we 
do not know whether they are true or false, and are thereby com- 
mitted to a predicament from which the only issue is either an a priori 
dogmatism, or a completely paralysing scepticism. The one justifiable 
predicate of propositions, Reichenbach argues, is “weight”, and in 
terms of this predicate he gives an interesting account of what he 
means by the theoretical import of symbols. 

Against some versions of pragmatism, Reichenbach holds that mean- 
ings are not constituted by “utilizability” (still less by actual utiliza- 
tion), although utilizability is one of the best justifications for the 
selection of a meaning, or of a theory of meaning. 

For most students, Chapter V—110 pages on Probability and In- 
duction—will probably be the most valuable extensive section of the 
book. It is an admirably simple account of the fundamentals of the 
probability theory already familiar to readers of Reichenbach’s more 
technical Axiomatik der Raum-Zeit-Lehre and Wahrscheinlichkeits- 
lehre, and also of the bearings, back and forth, between that theory 
and epistemology. Critics will find the same difficulties in the present 
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as in the earlier versions. How satisfactory is a frequency theory of 
probability according to which frequency ratios themselves are 
reckoned (and justified) on the basis, not of favorable and unfavorable 
cases experienced, but of the probability weights of opinions about 
such cases? Reichenbach admits in several places, e.g., 367, (although 
he postpones the admission much too long) that any judgment of 
probability thus depends upon an infinite series of judgments of 
probability—indeed upon an infinite set of such infinite series at 
various “levels”, or else it is the expression of an “initial weight” 
(jor which there is no evidence), or is a “blind posit”, or else (as 
in practice is generally the case) it reflects some combination of these 
factors. Is this outcome more satisfactory than, or even essentially 
different from, the dilemma of dogmatism or hopeless scepticism upon 
which Reichenbach insists that those who deal with propositions as 
true or false must be caught? This short characterization necessarily 
does less than justice to Reichenbach’s subtle theory; but the present 
reviewer finds that such difficulties as those just indicated are re- 
peated (or even multiplied), and not removed, by the complex de- 
velopments and qualifications which cannot even be outlined in a 
brief review. 

Reichenbach holds that Hume’s analysis of the inductive justifica- 
tion of belief in causal laws leads to the “tragic consequence” that 
“there is no use for [science as] a system of predictions, if it is nothing 
but a ridiculous self-delusion” (346, reviewer’s italics), as Reichen- 
bach insists it must be on Hume’s account. Such statements are ex- 
ceedingly familiar, but are they even approximately fair to Hume? 
Did he not hold (as does Reichenbach) that the construction of 
causal laws by inductive inference based upon experience and memory 
and records is in fact the procedure of intelligent men who seek 
knowledge? That the procedure is justified by our experience of its 
theoretical and practical results as satisfactory, although no such 
result is or could be certain truth about entities not now experienced? 
Reichenbach’s actual advance over Hume would seem to consist in 
his account (fresh, clear, and ingenious, if not novel) of the elabor- 
ate technics of comparison, of mathematical formulation, and of 
“concatenation of inductive inferences”, which have been developed 
since Hume’s day. But what is intelligible in the theory which he offers 
as a justification of induction, seems to be no more than a verbal 
formulation and an illustration of the very habits of believing, of 
altering beliefs, and of “acting upon” beliefs, whose patterns and 
uses have been described more accurately (because without the claim 
that the description constituted a justification) by such writers as 
Hume, Ramsey, Braithwaite, Santayana, Russell, and Dewey. 

Reichenbach almost never names authors or cites texts when he 
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criticizes empiricism, positivism, “the positivists”, etc., and he says 
that the tradition which he represents has unduly neglected history 
and the history of philosophy. Many will find striking evidence of 
such neglect in the interpretation of Hume’s views of induction just 
mentioned; in Reichenbach’s notion that (presumably representative) 
empiricists have held that the data of knowledge are confined either 
(1) to qualities given singly and in isolation, or (2) not to qualities 
at all, but to the sensing of them, or even to the sensing of the sensing 
of them; in the notion that (presumably typical) empiricism denies 
that we experience any part of the external world, holds that all 
“impressions” are inner entities, and hence can establish no probability 
of extra-subjective existents. But perhaps the most impressive instance 
of the neglect of the history of philosophy (which Reichenbach in 
general laments) is the observation on p. 269 that it is “an important 
result of Carnap’s investigations” that implicative necessity is not a 
relation between objects but is an affair of language—of definitions, 
analytic propositions, tautologies, and the like. Contemporary writers 
have indeed been somewhat clearer on these matters than their 
predecessors, but to describe this insight as essentially the result of 
any recent investigations would require us to leave much of Aristotle 
unread, as well as Hobbes and Leibniz and Hume. The pre-Humian 
and pre-Leibnizian level upon which Reichenbach (perhaps rightly) 
assumes that most philosophers (and scientists?) are now thinking, 
is well illustrated by his observation that the relations between 
stimuli, responses, etc., are “generally considered as implications”, 
whereas they “are not logical implications but probability implica- 
tions” (244). 

But the book is packed with enlightening suggestions and arguments, 
from which must at least be mentioned: the criticism and rejection of 
views (expounded by C. I. Lewis and others) on the perception and 
the incommunicability of qualia; the excellent distinction between 
reducible and projective complexes; the analysis of some of the rela- 
tions between stimulus-psychologies, reaction-psychologies, and “in- 
ternal-process” psychologies; and the admirable account of some of 
the uses, and some of the pitfalls which threaten to destroy the use- 
fulness, of the notions of whole-part relations and of Gestalten. 


R. DENNES 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Consent, Freedom, and Political Obligation. By J. P. PLAMENATZ. 
Oxford Classical and Philosophical Monographs. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xi, 163. 

The author of this volume has applied the analytic method, associ- 
ated with the work of G. E. Moore, to the words ‘consent’, ‘freedom’, 


~~ 
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and ‘rights’, as these are often used by writers on politics. His con- 
clusions are not dependent upon those of Professor Moore about the 
nature of ‘good’, but his purpose is substantially similar, namely, to 
clarify thought by a more precise definition of terms and especially 
to eliminate frequent ambiguities. The main weight of the criticism 
falls upon the idealists, particularly Green and Bosanquet. The charges 
of ambiguity and confusion in these authors are well supported, and 
the criticism achieves a higher level of clarity than Hobhouse’s, with 
which it is naturally compared. This is partly because Mr. Plamenatz’s 
criticism is not so charged with emotion as Hobhouse’s, and partly 
because Hobhouse was hampered by holding a philosophical position 
which committed him in certain respects to conclusions not unlike 
those he was criticizing. 

The great value for political philosophy—nay, the indispensability— 
of the kind of analysis offered by Mr, Plamenatz is not to be denied. 
It tends, however, when applied to a systematic thinker of the past, 
to have certain deficiencies: the criticism in which it issues is hardly 
ever sympathetic and it hardly ever takes account of historical circum- 
stances. So good a thinker as T. H. Green is not finally disposed of 
by displaying the rather elementary verbal inconsistencies of which 
he was undoubtedly guilty. The reason is that Green has a logic 
which, as he supposed, could supply a common ground for the variant 
meanings that appeared—superficially, he would have said—to be 
simply diverse. Mr. Plamenatz’s criticism is based on the assumption 
that this logic in the last resort must come down to an overt defense 
of the use of ambiguous terms; the Hegelians, he says, “made the 
most intransigent of all known attempts to convert a number of 
poetically effective ambiguities into a logical system” (viii). Evidently, 
a criticism so sweeping needs to be supported, but Mr. Plamenatz is 
doubtless right in regarding this as beyond the scope of the essay that 
he has undertaken to write. Nevertheless, because this position is 
assumed and expressed mainly by suggestion, his criticism must de- 
pend for its effectiveness on finding a reader who will accept his 
logic rather than Green’s. A more sympathetic or a more internal 
criticism, which might force a reader to make this choice with his 
eyes open, would perhaps in the end be more convincing. 

Again, Green’s concept of a common good can hardly be disposed 
of by the proof that the possessive ‘my’ has a different meaning when 
applied to the good from that which it has when applied to a tangible 
object like a pair of shoes, even though the criticism is well taken. 
The implication that the common good really meant nothing—if that 
is what Mr. Plamenatz intends—will not bear examination, if the 
circumstances under which Green wrote be taken into account. To 
abandon as a prejudice the alleged axiom that all goods are private 
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and to accept the admissibility of the concept of public interest was a 
profound change not only in political philosophy but in legislation, 
judicial decision, and governmental policy. This change, which he 
saw taking place in the politics of his day, Green tried to express and 
explain. Measurably he did supply a new statement of liberal political 
principles that was very impressive to the generation of Englishmen 
who came to maturity between about 1880 and the end of the century. 
It is true that this statement had the logical confusions that Mr, 
Plamenatz points out. It is true also that historical significance and 
logical cogency cannot be confounded without giving rise to some 
such “queer” logic as that of the Hegelians. But after all, a political 
philosophy always is a factor in some historical situation, and logical 
analysis, which is nothing but an instrument of interpretation, has to 
be flexible enough to take account of all the real qualities of its 
objects. 


Georce H. SABINE 
CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Knowledge and Society. A Philosophical Approach to Modern Civiliz- 
ation. By G. P. Apams, W. R. DENNEs, J. LoEwENBERG, D. S. Mackay, 
P. MARHENKE, S. C, Pepper, E. W. Stronc. The Century Philosophy 
Series, STERLING P. LAMpRECHT, Ed. New York, D. seaeninel Cen- 
tury Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv, 418. 


This book is a codperative textbook for the introduction-to- 
philosophy course in colleges and universities of the United States by 
the members of the staff of the Department of Philosophy of the 
University of California. The authors have succeeded in unifying the 
material as though it were the work of a single writer, and there is 
scarcely a clue as to what the separate authors wrote. Their objective 
s “not to defend a cherished creed but to afford an insight into the 
vital issues characteristic of the modern age” (ix), and it is adhered 
to consistently. The book is fairly well organized, is written in a 
vocabulary that is as untechnical as possible, and has excellent 
marginal side headings and a full index. Teachers of the course in 
introduction to philosophy who desire to give a different emphasis 
from that commonly used should find this book admirably adapted to 
this purpose. 

Perhaps it should be said that this textbook is an introduction to the 
study of western culture rather than an introduction to philosophy. 
The authors evidently think that a first course in philosophy should 
be a general orientation course in which students will have the 
guidance of teachers of philosophy through the complexities of modern 
life. As the editor puts it: “Courses in philosophy issue too many 
times in either a confusion that retards fresh inquiry or a complacency 
that is hostile to a philosophic spirit. The sound alternative to such 
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a procedures seems to be to treat philosophy, not as a distinct discipline, 
n, but as the practice of restless reflection” (vi). The reviewer is not so 
le certain that the goal of philosophy is merely to stir immature minds to 
id a restless reflection, which leads only to greater and greater restless- 
al ness as relativism and scepticism begin to take deep root. But by all 
n means let us strive to avoid making our youth complacent and 
y confused ! 

a A brief statement of the general plan of the book will indicate both 
ad the scope of the material that is included and the limitations which 
ne the authors have imposed upon themselves. Book I is entitled: 
al Knowledge. It contains seven chapters devoted to the fields of science 
al and methodology, metaphysics, and the philosophy of religion. In 
to the opening chapter on common sense a useful distinction is made 
its between pre-analytic and post-analytic data. Bacon’s four idols are 


used as a basis for criticizing common sense. Two excellent chapters 
on science clarify such methods as enumeration, classification, meas- 
urement, Mill’s methods, and the method of hypothesis. The way 
in which science reduces quality to quantity is appropriately illustrated 


4 with a fine passage from Professor Lenzen’s Nature of Physical 
hy Theory. Causation is treated as a special form of correlation. A 
~ causal series is “a two-term correlation so loosely connected that it 
can work only from the past into the fuiure and besides cannot give 
me precise quantitative results” (65). The discussion of scientific methods 
_ ends with a classification of the four theories of hypothesis: (1) 
he conventionalism, (2) operationalism, (3) descriptivism, and (4) legal- 
he ism. In a chapter on metaphysics (Ch. IV) Professor Reichenbach’s 
‘te Atom and Cosmos is used to exemplify mechanism, and this view is 
ws sharply contrasted with organicism. This chapter also contains a 
nt general exposition and a criticism of metaphysical speculation. In 
w d the chapter on the philosophy of religion natural piety is contrasted 
* with religious rationalism and with mysticism. Chapter VI is unique 
ie in that it applies the analytical method to a study of the traditional 
f“ problem of the freedom of the will, resolving it into a number of 
a difficult questions (see 167 ff.). Book I ends with a discussion of 
Fe scepticism in which Descartes’ methodological scepticism is contrasted 
with the doctrinal scepticism of agnosticism. The conclusion is reached 
i that “the scepticism that has been so fertile in science, the scepticism 
i that permits no verified hypothesis to close the door to the discovery 
f d of evidence which might disagree with it—this must be extended so 
he as to include all human beliefs” (206). Thus the authors reach the 
oa paradoxical conclusion that all of the beliefs which supposedly make 
up our human knowledge are dubious. To put it pointedly, there is 
“- too little confidence in what is ordinarily called knowledge in that part 
ch of their book which these authors call Knowledge! 


Book II, which also contains seven chapters, is entitled: Society. 
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In the opening chapter the rise of modern individualism is sketched 
to bring out the contrast between the medieval synthesis which aimed 
at security, and the modern quest for freedom or liberty. This historical 
background is followed by a chapter on economic freedom in which 
the authors assume the victory of the conception of a planned economy. 
They contend that the judicial doctrine in the United States embodies 
the economic dogma of laissez faire, but they believe that this is 
gradually giving way before the power of the legislator. “As the 
changes are put into effect, the people who have economic power 
will regret the loss of their freedom. But their pains will not last 
forever; they will adjust and resign themselves to the new order. 
People who never had economic power will be more than glad to 
surrender their economic freedom for security. If they have security, 
they will still have plenty of freedom to boast about” (267). And 
that plenty of freedom they will still have is then discussed in a 
chapter entitled “Political Freedom”. But this chapter expounds the 
views of J. S. Mill, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Mazzini, and Alexis de 
Tocqueville, and the reader does not discover the magic formula by 
which economic determinism is to be translated into political freedom. 

The three following chapters discuss natural security, social purpose, 
and reconstruction or revolution. These chapters contain some valu- 
able material on evolution and its influence on social philosophy and 
on the socialism of Marx and Engels. The authors toy with the idea 
that, as long as it is possible to make adjustments among the various 
interests in a complicated industrial society by means of political 
actions, “a revolutionary situation can be met by the method of re- 
constructive change”. They call such political actions “democratic 
means of reform”, and they add, “The time is past, however, when 
these means are compatible with the assumptions of traditional 
individualism” (379). This shows the trend of Book II, and indicates 
how uncritical is the confidence of the authors in political actions 
and in the politicians who initiate and attempt to control such actions. 
Book II concludes with a chapter on philosophy and American life 
in which the views of James, Royce, and Dewey are contrasted, 
especially with respect to their interpretations of individualism. 

It is evident that the authors are opposed to sharp dualisms. 
Nevertheless a division of the material between knowledge and 
value would have improved their exposition by making it philosophic- 
ally more up-to-date. For one of the distinctive contributions of recent 
philosophy to modern culture is that division of philosophy known 
as axiology or general theory of value. Book II could easily have 
been unified around this branch of philosophy, just as Book I was 
organized around the basic disciplines of logic and scientific method- 
ology. This would have necessitated some important rearrangements 
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of the material covered in Book I, since it is obvious that some of. 
it is more concerned with the valuing activities of man than with his 
purely cognitive functions. 

Yet it is a good book, and the fact that it could be better should 
not be held against its busy authors. They have put all American 
teachers and students of philosophy under obligation to them by 
preparing this fresh and original textbook for courses in the intro- 
duction to philosophy. 


D. S. Rosprnson 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


The Degrees of Knowledge. By Jacques MariTAIn. Translated from 
the second revised and augmented French edition by BERNARD WALL 
and Marcot R. Apamson. New York, Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
1938. Pp.. xviii, 476. 

When, in a course in Contemporary Philosophy at college, we came 
to Neo-Thomism, the instructor asked a Catholic philosopher to 
address the class because he felt that he could not do justice to that 
doctrine. In reviewing The Degrees of Knowledge an outsider has 
much the same feeling. Maritain’s book attempts to show “that 
Thomist realism, while saving by a truly critical method the values of 
the knowledge of things, allows of an intimate exploration of the 
universe of reflection” (ix). It examines the principles of a philosophy 
of intelligence, taking up in turn the knowledge of the experimental 
sciences, metaphysical knowledge, and knowledge of the supra-rational. 
The highest degree of knowledge is knowledge by faith. Or, as St. 
Thomas put it, “the human mind belongs to the lowest stage of the 
scale of minds” (102). The book closes with chapters on the beatific 
wisdom of St. Augustine and the supreme incommunicable wisdom 
of Saint John of the Cross, which are eloquent and moving. 

To the experience of the reviewer this book is unique. In the first 


place, here is Neo-Thomism meeting its contemporaries on their own 


ground, the theory of knowledge. The author sits down with the realist 
and the idealist and argues with them intelligently and effectively. 
Here is no hasty dismissal of an opponent, but a willingness to hear 
the argument and discuss points of contention. Secondly, one is im- 
pressed with the profound scholarship of the author, not alone in the. 
intricacies of the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, but also in the most 
recent and difficult aspects of mathematics and physics. This man 
knows the contemporary world. He commands respect. His book will 
gain the confidence and admiration of every reader who will give it 
fair trial. All who are willing to know Thomism at its best will find 
this book invaluable. 

The argument is difficult but never dull. Maritain can boast a prose 
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style rare among philosophers. In speaking of the metaphysical quest 
he says: “The fact remains that being as being is a manna with little 
savour for those obsessed by the garlic of experience” (265). Again: 
“’ . . Metaphysics brings no harvest to the yield of experimental 
science. ... One does not do manual work in heaven” (4). Or again: 
“He who has never meditated on the angels will never be a perfect 
metaphysician” (272). Maritain has produced a work at once read- 
able and important. Especially to those of us who disagree most 
fundamentally with what it has to say, this book is an unforgettable 
experience. 


Rocer W. Hotmes 
Mount Horyoxe 


Aesthetic Quality. A Contextualistic Theory of Beauty. By STEPHEN 
C. Pepper. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. Pp. xii, 256. 


The author believes “that there are a number, though a limited 
number, of well justified ways of approaching the field of aesthetics”, 
that each of these approaches (or hypotheses) “illuminates the field 
in a somewhat different way”, and that “the only clear and objective 
way of writing on aesthetics” is consistently to explore one of these 
approaches (4 ff.). He here assumes the contextualistic (or pragmatic) 
approach to the study of aesthetic quality. If beauty is defined as 
“enhanced quality of texture”, “any texture of vivid quality is an 
object of beauty” (221). “There is no ugliness” (or negative aesthetic 
value) since “if an object is not beautiful, it is not aesthetic at all” 
(222, 16). But there are degrees of beauty, and, more specifically, 
“degrees of intensity of enhancement and degrees of extensity of 
texture” (222). In his concluding chapter the author summarizes his 
own argument as follows: “In the first four chapters [devoted to 
aesthetic quality and its apprehension, novelty, dramatic conflict, and 
emotion] we were concerned with the means of obtaining vividness 
of quality, and in the last four [which treat of (a) funded interests, 
schemes, and scales, as extrinsic modes of organization, (b) types, 
or intrinsic-extrinsic modes of organization, and (c) pattern and 
design as intrinsic modes of organization] with the means of obtain- 
ing spread of quality. ... The two ultimate standards of beauty are 
vividness and spread of quality. [But] there is possibly a third ultimate . 
standard, which may be called depth [present in proportion as 
strands of textures lead into environmental textures of different de- 
grees of permanence and richness, ¢.g., into social interests]... . 
Without depth, beauty may be glowing and spectacular, but, like 
flowers in a vase, lacks roots. The highest beauty is an individual 
texture (1) vivid in quality, and of great (2) spread and (3) 
depth” (222-224). 
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Accepting the ‘classics’ in art as “the safest well recognized group 
of facts for roughly locating in a preliminary way the field of our 
inquiry” (15), the author seeks throughout to make his analysis applic- 
able to these “facts”, and he occasionally illustrates a concept (e.g., the 
concept of dramatic conflict) by an analysis of a specific work of art. 
His chief preoccupation, however, is with aesthetic quality as such, 
whatever its manifestations; works of art are considered merely as 
outstanding examples of beauty. The quality of beauty, meanwhile, is 
not dealt with in isolation but as a function of aesthetic response, 
ie, of a complex psychological process with complex epistemic, 
practical, and other implications, to a distinctive type of stimulus. 
This approach has the great advantage of emphasizing the organic 
character of the total aesthetic transaction and of avoiding the danger 
of hypostatizing analytical factors or ingredients. It also has the 
merit of permitting, indeed, of inviting, further and more localized 
studies, e.g., of the differentiae of the major artistic media, of 
artistic content in its generic character, of the work of art regarded 
as an objective entity and a uniquely expressive vehicle, and of 
artistic creation and artistic and literary criticism. The failure of the 
book to explore more fully these and other aspects of the strictly 
artistic enterprise is less a defect than a self-imposed limitation; 
but until these aspects have been further explored the correctness and 
adequacy of the contextualistic hypothesis remain undetermined. 
Meanwhile, the author must be commended for the clarity and urbanity 
of his exposition, the felicity of many of his insights and distinctions, 
and, above all, for the fruitfulness of his basic approach. His 
acknowledged indebtedness to Dewey, Whitehead, Prall, and Parker 
is particularly evident. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


La storia come pensiero e come azione. Per Benepetto Croce. Bari, 
Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1938. Pp. viii, 330. 


In the present volume, which is the most recent addition to his 
Philosophical-Essays group, Croce extends and deepens the critical 
insights which are basically set forth in his Teoria e storia della 
storiografia (On History, as published by Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1921), a book belonging to his Philosophy-of-Spirit group. As he says 
in the preface, the present volume is, in effect, a continuation of his 
Storia della storiografia italiana nel secolo decimonono which is itself 
an amplification of his Theoria e storia della storiografia. This implies 
that the main theses of the present volume have been stated in his 
Aesthetic, Logic, Philosophy of the Practical, and On History, since 
these works make up the Philosophy-of-Spirit group. 
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The historian must intuit the fact and live it emotionally and 
sensitively in image while he clarifies it in conceptual thought. By 
theoretic speculation man grasps the absolute particularizing itself 
in time, whereas by practical activity he engages himself in specific 
situations in terms of making and doing, for utility is determined 
by preservation as an end. Spirit which is one with itself can 
nevertheless be distinguished as it manifests itself in act. Theoretic 
activity and practical activity are first distinctions. Theoretic activity 
has two forms: (1) the intuitive and individual (or aesthetic), and 
(2) the intellective and universal (or logic). Practical activity also 
has two forms: (1) economic utility directed to the need of the 
individual, and (2) ethics directed to the need of humanity. Aesthetic, 
logic, economics, and ethics, are subject to further division. Aesthetic 
and economics are concerned with the particular, aesthetic with the 
imaged concrete situation, and economics with the means which pre- 
serve the individual as he finds himself. Logic and ethics are concerned 
with the universal, logic with the grades of concepts, and ethics with 
what preserves man in culture. Moreover, economics and ethics belong 
to the practical or action directed to an executive end, whereas logic 
and aesthetic belong to the theoretic or thought directed to the pure 
concept which is continuous with thought. The four terms, logic, 
ethics, aesthetic, and economics, form a set of dialectical codrdinates. 
A situation and its theoretic form are determined by some codrdina- 
tion in the historical field. Moreover, this field is dynamic, like a 
region of multiple tensions, either simultaneously, as for instance 
the state of economic action in Germany and France today, or suc- 
cessively, as for instance the state of Cicero’s rhetoric and that of 
the Cathedral School at Chartres. Even a crude illustration of this 
sort should give character to Croce’s observation that the writing of 
cultural or philosophic history is “subtle and complex”, since the 
historical field, being a center of multiple tensions, is perpetually in 
the process of shifting its codrdinations, from one to several or 
from several to one. The imaginative: and sensitive revivification of 
such situations, joined to the dialectical clarification of the primary 
coérdinates as they are expressed at certain times and under certain 
conditions, requires a finely balanced and ingenious psyche. For the 
historian to have a defect in imagination is a serious incapacity, 
however rational he may be in conception. 

To refer Croce to aesthetics only, as some do, and especially to the 
sort of “aestheticism” which can be drawn from the peripheral 
glow of his works, is a gross error in judgment. But it is also true that 
to refer him bluntly and literally to negative scientific criticism 
is a defect in intuition, and signifies a want of cultural perspective 
in imagination. In fact, he belongs among the writers of wisdom 
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literature as wisdom exists in the spirit of the secular world. But 
the source of his power is deeper than the apparent Hegelian-Italian 
cultural bond, inasmuch as its roots reach somewhere into the soil 
of an earlier version of Greek-Roman memory. He is possessed by 
an oracle, seemingly inscrutable, the character of which, however, 
might be revealed if Croce’s rhetoric were to be clarified by a gram- 
matical and logical analysis regulated by the Aristotelian metaphysics 
of being. Only by such analysis could any sharpness be introduced 
into his insights. As Aristotle points out in 1004 b 18 of the Meta- 
physics, though sophistic and dialectic are concerned with the same 
common class of things as philosophy, yet sophistic differs from 
philosophy according to the end served, and dialectic from philosophy 
according to the faculty employed, for first philosophy is primarily 
concerned with being qua being. 

In the present volume, Croce observes in his chapter about thought 
and action that the ancient distinction between knowledge and will 
remains intact. But in effect he affirms Bradley’s opinion that false 
disjunctions compose the greatest danger for speculation, for Croce 
insists that a true circularity exists between knowledge and will, 
which circularity is the unity and identity of the spirit with itself, 
of the spirit which of itself nurtures itself and increases itself. 
Every other unity is static and lifeless, mechanical and non-organic, 
mathematical and non-dialectical. And Croce adds a grave warning 
when he says that, identified with the will and the ends of the will, 
thought ceases to be creative of truth and tends to decline into de- 
ceptions, so that thus both will and action, no longer clarified by truth, 
are debased into brutality and pathological violence. Consider, for 
elucidation, a logistic grammarian and a statistical pragmatist both 
brought by some medium into sympathy with the mind of Croce, and 
you would have not only the seeds of a new cultural crisis, but also 
something of an initial specific for the relief of our present speculative 
sickness. 

Croce’s works may always be read as cultural epic and humane 
tragedy, and doubtless this is the true way to approach them, since 
he himself as a character in a very old tradition insists that the real 
historian is closely related to the epic poet. His historical dialectic 
should certainly provide a healthful purgative for specialists. 


GrorceE G. LECKIE 
St. Jonn’s 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


William Blake’s Circle of Destiny. By Mitton O. Percivat. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 334. 
Following along the paths through the dense jungle of Blake’s 
later Prophetic Books which have been blazed by Pierre Berger, 
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Wicksteed, Foster Damon and other scholars, Mr. Percival has 
attempted, and to a large extent succeeded, in bringing order out of 
that apparent chaos. To Professor Damon in particular he ac- 
knowledges a particular debt. He begins by taking up the challenge 
hurled down by Mr. T. S. Eliot in the oft-quoted statement that 
the trouble with Blake was that he “lacked a framework of traditional 
and accepted ideas”. Mr. Percival, on the contrary, shows that Blake 
possessed not one but several frameworks for his ideas. These were, 
of course, not in the orthodox tradition nor accepted by the orthodox; 
but parts of them were of venerable antiquity, deriving from gnostic 
thought on the one hand and from Neo-Platonism on another, and 
extending down the centuries, through obscure channels, to Jacob 
Boehme and to Swedenborg. So much was already well known before 
Mr. Percival began his enquiry. What he has done is suggested in the 
title of his book: the ‘circle’ is the most perfect of patterns, and he 
has attempted to display the pattern of Blake’s thought. 

The symbol of the wheel is discoverable in the writings of many 
mystics and in productions of artists who have been influenced by 
mystical conceptions. Blake imagines not only the little world of man 
but the macrocosm as well as in perpetual revolution upon this wheel 
of existence. Almost we are reminded of the medieval image of 
Fortune’s Wheel, a symbol with which the poet-painter was doubtless 
familiar. Still moving as the ever-moving spheres, man finds the level 
of enlightenment followed by the level of ignorance, liberty followed 
by tyrannical oppression, imagination by reason, and so on in ceaseless 
round. 

In the fields of sex-symbolism, of astrology, of alchemy, Mr. 
Percival finds analogies to Blake’s thought. The most valuable result 
of the accumulation of parallels which he sets before us is that the 
sources of the Prophetic Books are clarified. It is not to be supposed, 
as Mr. Percival seems to suggest, that Blake’s cosmology was as 
systematic as that of the astrologers or alchemists. Hints and sug- 
gestions and large cloudy symbols were the stuff from which the 
Prophetic Books were fashioned. 

At the end of his exposition we cannot be sure of what Blake 
intended by all his symbols at any one time or by any one symbol all 
the time. His images continue to slip through one’s fingers as though 
one were attempting to grasp mist. The value of Mr. Percival’s work, 
apart from its excellence as a source-study, lies in the fact that it will 
enable the reader to recognize and identify the symbols as they recur. 
The Prophetic Books, even now when we have the Sloss-Wallis 
edition, are little read; and since neither the shorter poems nor the 
designs can be properly understood without such understanding as is 
possible of Blake’s cosmological epic, any aid to enlightenment is 


is 
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very welcome. The book is beautifully and appropriately illustrated 
from designs by Blake. Our only serious criticism is that Mr. Percival, 
by limiting himself almost entirely to the four longer Books, leaves 
uninterpreted the earlier prophecies (which, to be sure, are much 
simpler) and thus does not completely demonstrate how from the 
struggle of Los (genius) with Urizen (reason) there developed his 
conception of the fourfold struggle of the “Zoas”. 


SAMUEL C. CHEW 
Bryn Mawr 


The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By W1tt1AM Ernest Hocx- 
ING. Powell Lectures on Philosophy at Indiana University. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv, 188. 


Professor Hocking defines individualism as “simply the belief in 
the human individual as the ultimate unity of social structure”. The 
individual, according to this belief, is more real than society and the 
state, which are merely made up of and exist for individuals. Professor 
Hocking calls this doctrine the child of modern liberalism, which he 
defines as the belief that the welfare of a society can be most safely 
entrusted to the reason and will of its members, and that the value of 
society is to be measured, not by the sort of public order and efficiency 
it maintains, but by the degree to which its ways of action allow 
freedom of thought, expression, and moral decision, and contribute 
to the development of the latent intelligence and good will of its 
members, Professor Hocking readily concedes the significant and 
permanent values of this creed. The main object of his book, however, 
is to show in what respects the creed is inadequate, what virtues and 
what defects are in present-day substitute creeds, what are the basic 
needs of present-day society, and how these needs can be met. 

The defects of the traditional individualist creed are that it fails to 
achieve social unity, concerns itself only with rights, to the neglect 
of duties, and lacks an adequate emotional driving force. In contend- 
ing for social unity and for a recognition of individual duties as well 
as rights, Professor Hocking is not positing the existence of a social 
entity apart from and above individuals, He is (apparently) merely 
maintaining that right action for an individual involves an admission 
of the interests of other individuals and a recognition of a duty on his 
part to make some sort of return for benefits received from the acts of 
other individuals. He believes that the traditional creed encourages 
various individuals—the idle rich, tricky traders, hard-boiled employ- 
ers, absentee land-owners, fun-loving college youth, persons on public 
relief—to act on the assumption that they have unconditional rights to 


the things they receive, with no obligations to render back some 
equivalent. 
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There are, accordingly, two basic “necessities” for present and 
future societies. One necessity is for a recognition of and provision 
for the “commotive function”—i.e., action of individuals moving to- 
gether in achieving common purposes. This is the function that keeps 
individuals of a group together, secures a recognition of duties as well 
as rights, and supplies the essential emotional drive. It is a virtue of 
both fascism and communism that in each there is a leader who 
has a program for the community as a whole, keeps the program in the 
focus of public interests, and acts vigorously to carry it out. Com- 
munism and fascism are thus dynamic creeds, with stirring conceptions, 
of common purposes and world missions, that destroy the spirit of 
fatalism, arouse hopes, spur individuals to think collectively. Both 
fascism and communism, however, have serious defects. Communism 
puts too much emphasis on mere economic communism, minimizes the 
desirability of individual differentiation, depends too much upon the 
social values of a mere shifting of directing personnel. Fascism acts 
cruelly and deprives all individuals of the opportunity to think. Both 
creeds neglect the “incompressible individual”, which is the second 
necessity in the proper society. Common, public, purposes have no 
existence except as “prolongations of individual purposes”; and indi- 
vidual purposes cover more than safe existence and group pride. The 
need here is for a recognition of “the whole man”. The vice of fascism 
and communism is that they take “the upper inch off from every head, 
the inch which thinks, aspires, exercises individual judgment, doubts, 
demurs, and therefore means something when it assents”. Traditional 
individualism has this “lasting element”—in its vindication of “the 
right and the duty of thought to get into the open and work its way to 
power”; this must not be sacrificed for the sake of any other social or 
individual good. 

What sort of political structure and program is required in order 
to combine these “two necessities’—the “commotive function”, sup- 
plied through the agency of “the strong and unified state”, and the 
“incompressible individual life and liberty”? First, the provision for a 
faithful “extrapolation of will’; this means the carrying out of the 
proper object of any social group, which is to extend the scope of 
the will of each member. Here follows a brief discussion of representa- 
tion; the function of the representatives is to achieve, subject to 
periodic “review and criticism”, the ultimate and permanent ends of 
the individual citizens, yet to exercise some discretion because the 
former are in better position to know how to achieve ends desired by 
the latter. The second need is “the coagent state”; this means a state 
so organized, empowered, and motivated, as to act constantly and 
effectively for purposes that are really common. It does not act 
on the assumption that each individual can make the same contribution 
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to the furtherance of common purposes; it rather seeks to have each 
individual make his contribution “chiefly along the line of his own 
special interest and capacity”. And its province is not that of mere 
existence-preserving; it will deliberately enter into other fields than 
those of police and defense. It will enter actively into economic life 
where actual conditions indicate that unregulated action is diminish- 
ing the sphere of individual action. It will also deal “more hardily” 
with conscience than the liberal state; for conscience is both “the 
peculiar sphere of individual liberty” and “the sphere of deepest 
public concern”. The state, more than any other organization, is 
dependent upon the morale of the individual members. It cannot 
recognize rights except the rights of men of “good will”. “The criterion 
of good will is in general the disposition of the individual to submit 
to what is called discipline.” With respect to freedom of expression 
of thought, “the new state must do two things where the Liberal 
state attempted but one. It must restrict liberty for the sake of liberty.” 

Here Professor Hocking leaves us up in the air. Although arguing 
that the hypocrite, the demagogue, and the intellectually indolent 
person, have no real right to freedom of expression, he admits that the 
state cannot actually intervene to deny freedom to such persons, 
because of the practical difficulty in reliably identifying them. The 
only specific intervention that he proposes in this connection is that 
in teaching children the state should adopt a policy of “ ‘indoctrination’ 
in the sense of a positive recommendation of tradition. If there is a 
prevalent religious creed, a political background defining a nationab 
spirit, a group of ethical prejudices expressing the national character, 
it is the birthright of children to be given these, with a precise and 
scrupulous regard for the truth.” Following this the adolescent should 
have opened to him the competing religious, ethical, and political 
systems so that he can then make his own individual choice. 

The reviewer discovers no particular value in the author’s termin- 
ology—“commotive function”, “incompressible individual”, “extrapola- 
tion of will’, “coagent state’—used to express ideas that have been 
set forth, in simpler terms, in the writings of other able theorists, 
such as Mill (who is not dealt with altogether adequately here), 
Bradley, Green, the Fabian Socialists, and numerous collectivist 
liberals of the last half century. But this comment, and the bare 
summary above, should not obscure the fact that Professor Hocking 
has made a learned, thoughtful, and eloquent plea for a social creed 
that avoids both the callous or careless negativism of some nineteenth- 
century individualist creeds and the intolerant, cruel, and inexpert 
absolutism of present-day fascism and communism. 


Francis W. CoKER 
Yate UNIVERSITY 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Kant’s Opus postumum. Zweite Hialfte. Herausgegeben von Artur 
BucHenav. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1938. Pp. x, 826. 


The first volume of this definitive edition of Kant’s Opus postumum 
(noticed in this Review XLVI (1937), 553-554) included the first six bundles 
of the manuscript; the present volume reproduces the last six bundles plus 
a very brief thirteenth bundle. A three-page index of names and an in- 
valuable 116-page subject-index, both prepared by Gerhard Lehmann, are 
added, as are 35 pages of critical notes on both volumes and a chronological 
chart summarizing the presumptive dates of the several bundles, loose leaves, 
etc. Finally, Dr. Lehmann has written an Introduction to the Opus postu- 
mum as a whole, in which he describes Kant’s own conception of this final 
work, discusses his health and intellectual powers during these last years, 
traces the history of the manuscript, criticizes various earlier interpretations 
of it (e.g., Adickes’), and describes the manuscript itself in some detail. 

While admitting evidence of senility in certain portions of the manu- 
script (notably in Bundle I, chronologically the last), Dr. Lehmann vigor- 
ously denies that the whole work is senile. “Beriicksichtigt man die sach- 
lichen Schwierigkeiten der Problematik des Nachlasswerkes, so wird man 
auch die starkere ‘Auspragung’ der ‘Unvollkommenheiten’ in der Darstellung 
nicht—was Adickes leider selbst in seiner Kritik der transzendentalen De- 
duktion tut—auf das Konto einer vermeintlichen ‘Senilitat’ Kants setzen” 
(788). Even Bundle I fits into and rounds out Kant’s final undertaking; 
“... Wenn man alles iibersieht, so kann kein Zweifel daran bestehen, dass 
es Kant gelungen ist diesen Abschluss im Entwurf der Ideenlehre auch 
wirklich herzustellen, so dass das Nachlasswerk in sachlicher Hinsicht gar 
kein ‘unvollendetes’ Werk ist. Dies vorausgesetzt, scheint sich die Uberzeu- 
gung aufzudrangen, dass die ‘Senilia’ eben nur die physische Seite von 
Kants Persénlichkeit betreffen: der Geist ist intakt, aber K6rper und 
Gedachtnis versagen den Dienst” (ibid.). 

If this is correct it is clear that the Opus postumum, despite its obvious 
limitations, is a work which Kantian scholars will have to take more 
seriously than they have in the past. The present completed edition, which 
is a monument of scholarly precision and devotion, makes an intensive 
study of the manuscript feasible for the first time, and the editors have done 
everything in their power to facilitate such a study. 


THEODORE M. GREENE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Il pensiero tedesco. Saggio di psicologia della filosofia tedesca. Per Marto 

Pensa. Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli, 1938. Pp. ii, 320. 

This book is the first of three which will be known collectively as Intro- 
duzione allo Studio della Poesia Tedesca. La lingua tedesca, and La poesia 
tedesca will be published later. The present book is occupied with a search 
in German philosophy for principles proper to the criticism of poetry, which © 
involves an investigation moving from Albertus Magnus to Nietzsche, with 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel as strategic middle terms. 
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Two important features of German thought are clearly recognized. First, 
as German philosophy moved away from the mysticism of Eckhart, the 
analogical and negative approach to God was transformed into a similar 
approach to the explication of the transcendental ego as autonomous will and 
creative energy. The traditional problem of the adequation of the sign to 
the thing signified gave place to the question of how a sign can make known 
the creative ego which transcends the sign in the act of creating it. Second, 
poetic tragedy, which serves as an aesthetic figuration of the categorical 
imperative in action, is treated as the analogical image of the creative ego 
in its individuality. Pensa frequently reiterates the fact that not every- 
thing has a logical value, but rather a symbolic value expressive of ana- 
logical identity as opposed to logical identity. By means of analogical figura- 
tion in tragic poetry aesthetic is joined to German ethic in the portrayal 
of man’s nature. 

Apparently, without overt recognition of the fact, Pensa has come face to 
face with a shadow cast from a Scholastic tradition, viz., that rhetoric (art 
and technique of analogizing) is a way of expressing the individual which 
differs from logical technique. Man as tragic poet expresses a quasi-universal 
which supplements the proposition, with all of its implications, that man is 
rational. With allowance for proper modifications, German philosophy 
seems to yearn for the restoration of Plato and Aristotle in order to bring 
itself within intelligible limitations. The reviewer knows of no other con- 
temporary book on the subject of poetic criticism which is quite as provoca- 
tive as this one, since a search for intelligible principles seems at present 
a courageous act. 


Grorce G, LEcKIE 


St. Joun’s 


Il neo-realismo anglo-americano. Per Pietro Borretit. Santa Maria Cafur 

Vetere, Francesco Feola & Figli, 1938. Pp. 114. 

Treating first things first, the author begins with a survey of English 
Neo-Realism with special attention to Russell, Alexander, and Laird. Next 
he turns to a discussion of the background of English empiricism and 
German transcendentalism in earlier American philosophy, factors which 
prepared the way for the invasion of English Neo-Realism. The conclusion 
of Borrelli’s critical study is that the confusion inherent in American Neo- 
_ Realism, as it developed from its English models, forced a counter- 
reformation in American thought known as Critical Realism, but that the 
new movement suffers frustration from the errors of its epistemological 
forebears. That typographical errors make the English quotations and 
references almost unreadable is a misfortune. 

Georce G, LECKIE 


St. Joun’s 


Past and Future of Ethics. M. A. R. Tuxer. New York and London, 
Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. x, 496. 


From the maternal instinct has developed the sound, altruistic portion of 
moral custom, and from male sexual “appetite”, directed toward his pleasure 
and not toward the good of another, has developed the egoistic portion. 
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We can never entirely get away from the “original biological preoccupation 
of the mother with the not-self and of the male with the self” (72). But 
male “appetite” can be transformed to become the basis of friendship, 
love of humanity, truth, etc. The balance of these two factors—native 
“appetite” and the degree of its transformability—is surrounded by some 
ambiguity. From the standpoint of these factors many problems are dis- 
cussed; treatment of animals, family, money and property, force, govern- 
ment, human character, betterment and happiness, and other problems. 
A. H. Jones 


Tue UNIVERSITY oF ROCHESTER 


Nietzsches Idee der Geschichte. Von Hetnz HetmsoetH. Verlag von J. C. B. 

Mohr (“Paul Siebeck”), Tiibingen, 1938. Pp. 27. 

Ever since his early writings Nietzsche boldly opposed the then current 
view of history that there has been a progressive advance in the history 
of mankind. Neither the life of the individual nor the life of peoples 
has for him any teleological objective. Nietzsche’s idea of history is violently 
directed against the optimistic nineteenth-century view of history, against 
Hegel and his followers and against Schopenhauer. Heimsoeth details the 
main ideas of Nietzsche’s interpretation of history in terms of the primordial 
will to power. Indebted to Darwinism, he regards history as a part of ani- 
mate nature. Both nature and history are for him non-teleological. All social 
institutions are so many manifestations of the will to power. He is deadly 
opposed to the moral devaluation of the principle of power. He was 
passionately embittered over the current view that power as such is evil. 
The great men of history are for him not the contemplative minds, but the 
geniuses of action, the creative formers of political history. History is for 
Nietzsche the great experimental institution in which supermen use the 
mediocre masses of mankind as materials for ever new and higher forms 


of culture. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 


Lamont, Iowa 


Die Selbsterkenntnis des Menschen. Von Tueopor Litt. Leipzig, Felix 

Meiner Verlag, 1938. Pp. 120. 

In all candor it must be said that the recent German philosophical litera- 
ture on self-knowledge is essentially non-productive of any real advance 
in insight because of its dogmatically accepted metaphysical absolutes. 
Knowledge to no small degree increases in direct proportion to an absence 
of intellectual inhibitions. The present work too does not add anything to 
the advance of self-knowledge. It is too much enslaved by the metaphysical 
and epistemological assumptions of German classical idealism. Its so-called 
criticism of certain conclusions of “depth psychology”, as the Germans 
term psychoanalysis, adds confusion rather than clarity. It is time that a 
Voltaire arose among German philosophers who would laugh successfully 
certain of the more ridiculous postures of conventional German speculation 
into oblivion. Freud and his followers have enriched our knowledge of man 
to a degree which none of the present German thinkers of self-knowledge 
have been able to match to even a minimum degree. In fact as long as 
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contemporary German philosophers abstain from revolt against the scho- 
lasticism of German classical idealism, their musings on the nature of self- 
knowledge will remain wooden and useless. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamont, Iowa 


Research and Statistical Methodology: Books and Reviews, 1933-1938. Edited 
by Oscar Krisen Buros. Reprinted from The 1938 Mental Measurements 
Yearbook of the School of Education, Rutgers University. New Bruns- 
wick, Rutgers University Press, 1938. Pp. viii, 100. 

This little volume is a very useful compilation of reviews of books on 
research and statistical methodology written in English during the period, 
1933-1938. The reviews were searched out in hundreds of journals repre- 
senting a great variety of fields, the most critical portions of the reviews 
of each book having been excerpted and collated. Thus one is often and 
readily enabled to judge the strength and weaknesses of a book, and at 
times to judge the values of some reviews themselves. 

The books are classified, in the index, under Research Methodology and 
Statistical Methods. The range of materials covered can be seen from the 
subdivisions under each. Under the first, there are reviews of books in 
agriculture, biology, business, economics, education, psychology, engineering, 
geology, journalism, law, marketing, mathematics, medicine, scientific 
method, and social sciences; as well as reviews of bibliographies, sum- 
maries, bibliographic research, dictionaries, popularized works, reports and 
records, style manuals, and comprehensive text-books. The subdivisions 
under Statistical Method are made largely, though not entirely, on the 
basis of particular techniques rather than the field, such as: correlation, 
theory of errors, factor analysis, graphs and tables, probability, sampling, 
tetrachoric correlation, and others. 

It is impossible, obviously, for a single reader to judge how fully and 
adequately this volume represents each of the fields and their statistical 
techniques. However, this reviewer, having checked and read every refer- 
ence to books in the several subjects with which he is familiar, believes 
that those subjects are extremely well covered. But perhaps one would 
like to use a compilation such as this one for guidance in a field with 
which he is not very familiar. With this in mind, the reviewer read the 
evaluations of books in relatively strange fields and found the necessary 
guidance. Since the several subjects that were thoroughly examined are 
very well dealt with even for specialists, it is a fair presumption that the 
others may be equally good and that all of them will, at least, be valuable 
to scholars and scientists who are not specialists in those fields. 


Frank S. FreEMAN 
CorneLL UNIVERSITY 


Antirelativismus. Von HerBert SPIEGELBERG. Ziirich, Max Niehans, 1935. 
Pp. 100. 


Herr Spiegelberg centers his discussion around (1) axiological relativism, 
which emphasizes the difference in moral and aesthetic judgments, and (2) 
practological relativism, which maintains that men have differed and still 
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differ about what should be done. The relativism under discussion is not 
one which says that all men differ, etc., but only that many differ. This 
relativism he combats with absolutism—however, not the absolutism which 
makes values independent of the valuing subject and the object evaluated, 
but a ‘relative’ absolutism which centers values in the object and the subject; 
thus while they depend on the subject they are nevertheless independent 
of him. 


ApAM ALLEs 
Oxu10 WesLeyAN UNIVERSITY 


Existenzphilosophie. Drei Vorlesungen gehalten am Freien Deutschen Hoch- 
stift in Frankfurt a. M., September, 1937. Von Kart Jaspers. Berlin 
und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1938. Pp. iv, 86. 


True philosophy aims to apprehend reality. Sense-perception, with which 
all knowledge begins, never gives us reality; to grasp reality we transcend 
the phenomena through conceptual thought. Hence we employ many con- 
cepts and categories to characterize reality—both of subject and object. 
Religion also claims to know reality; and, although philosophy cannot 
accept all the details of this explanation, it cannot reject its basic conten- 
tion as outworn superstition. Like metaphysics, religion is based in faith 
and must receive our serious thought and defense. Should we endeavor to 
undermine it, we would also undermine the foundation of science and 
philosophy. 

ApAM ALLES 

Oxu10 WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Gestalten an der Zeitenwende, Burckhardt, Nietzsche, Kafka. Von Hans 
Joacuim Scuoeps. Berlin, Vortrupp, 1936. Pp. 78. 


Taking Burckhardt, Nietzsche, and Kafka as representative thinkers, the 
writer attempts to trace the decline of a philosophy of life grounded in a 
belief in God as the Supreme Lawgiver. The substance of the essays is 
suggested by the chapter headings: “On the Trail of the Past”, “The Strug- 
gle for a New World”, and “Faith in the Tragic Position”. The last, which 
summarizes the chief ideas of the German-Jewish poet and novelist Kafka, 
is the most interesting. Here is depicted the tragic lot of man living in the 
time predicted by Nietzsche when nothing should remain of God but the 
“shadows in the caves”. Deprived of an intimate relationship with a Deity 
whose existence he vaguely senses, and not yet having achieved the com- 
plete self-sufficiency of Nietzsche’s “blond beast”, man hovers in a void, 
seeking a law to guide him and a purpose for which to live. 


Joun S. TremPer 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


American Heretics and Saints. By WALLACE P. RustErHOLTZ. Boston, Man- 
thorne & Burack, 1938. Pp. vi, 362. 


If any central theme may be said to underlie this series of essays, it is 
the author’s conviction that the main stream of American religious thought 
has been liberal. The heretics are such as Paine, Ingersoll, and Darrow, 
who espoused no creed; and the saints, from John Robinson to Charles 
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Francis Potter, have not always been canonized by their contemporaries. 
The essays are of uneven quality, loosely strung together, and sometimes 
overburdened with wholly extraneous argument. The book is designed, 
however, primarily for the layman, to whom it should serve to introduce 
many heroic and undeservedly neglected spiritual pioneers. 


CuHartes M. WILTSE 
Wasuincron, D.C. 


James Madison, Philosopher of the Constitution. By Epwarp McNAL 

Burns. New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1938. Pp. xii, 212. 

A conservative and an opportunist, Madison was the most influential 
member of the constitutional convention, not as philosopher but as scholar. 
He was simply better prepared than were the others for the task at hand, 
which was to devise a government strong enough to protect private property 
in the broader Lockian sense. Madison departed from his conservatism only 
once, when he joined with Jefferson in drafting the Kentucky and Virginia 
resolutions, and this indiscretion he later explained away. Mr. Burns has 
given us a useful summary of Madison’s views, but he has added nothing 
to the philosophical stature of the fourth president. 


Cartes M. WILTSE 
Wasuincrton, D.C. 


La psychologie expérimentale en Italie. Par A. MANot. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1938. Pp. viii, 489. 16 plates. 

The title of this book is slightly misleading, since the investigations re- 
ported are confined to those conducted in the Université Catholique de 
Milan, under the direction of Professor P. Gemelli. As an example of 
Italian experimental psychology, however, it is representative, since Pro- 
fessor Gemelli’s interests have ranged widely over such fields as percep- 
tion, psychophysics, emotion, language, comparative psychology, and psy- 
chotechnology. The book includes a useful bibliography of the Milanese 
studies and of relevant studies from other laboratories. The author has 
confined himself to straightforward exposition, but has succeeded in giving 
his discussion a laudable degree of unity and clarity. 


Rosert B. MAcLeop 
SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE 


The Book of Time. A review of the many fascinating aspects of Time, the 
Unknown, presented in popular style for the intellectually curious. By 
Geratp Lynton KaurMANn. New York, Julian Messner, Inc., 1938. Pp. 
xvi, 288. 

In this book the author sets forth ideas that have been gleaned from 
dictionaries, psychological monographs, Kant, Eddington, Jeans, Ouspensky, 
J. W. Dunne, and Carrel. Things-in-themselves are declared to be con- 
tinually unwinding clocks. While entropy is increasing in the objective cos- 
mos, the mind-stuff of the subjective cosmos develops in the reverse direc- 
tion. In three-dimensional time there are separate directions for positive, 
negative, and conditional events; accordingly six dimensions are attributed 


to space-time. It follows that fore-ordination and free-will are both pos- 
sible. 
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The scientific and philosophical concepts of the book lack precision, but 
the bibliography, consisting of works and articles in English, may prove 
useful. 

V. F. Lenzen 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Wahrscheinlichkeit und Gesetz. By Ernst MAL ty. Berlin, Walter de Gruy- 
ter and Co., 1938. Pp. 72. 


This monograph is a valuable contribution to the thesis that natural 
science is founded on probability. A statement concerning probability does 
not express an implication but a special kind of relation. It has the form 
“the degree of probability of ax with respect to Bx is p”. This means that 
for every n, with respect to Bx it is most probable that the frequency h - 
of @ cases among B cases assumes a value having the smallest deviation 
from p. Physical laws are general statements about probability. Force of 
measure mb is that condition with respect to which it is most probable 
that b is the acceleration of the mass m. The book contains stimulating 
remarks on induction, reality, measurement, unsharpness, and significance. 

V. F. LENzEn 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Kant’s Pre-Critical Ethics. By PAuL ArtHur ScutLpp. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Studies in the Humanities No. 2. Evanston and Chicago, North- 
western University, 1938. Pp. xvi, 186. 


Upon a careful analysis of Kant’s early writings Professor Schilpp bases 
the contention that Kant’s fundamental ethical ideas are discernible at 
least as early as the Prize Essay, written in 1762, and that ensuing years 
see no break in their continuous development. Kant was from the first 
critical of the British moralists and Rousseau, and yet to the end appre- 
ciated the material element of feeling and impulse in the moral life. Fur- 
thermore, his thought moved steadily towards the conception of form as 
method or procedure, as dynamic rather than static—an interpretation which 
modifies the usual view of the moral law. Many valuable translations are 
given. 

Street FuLTON 

UNIvERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


Spirit and its Freedom. By Grorce F. THomas. Chapel Hill, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. xvi, 150. 

The Rhyme of Reason. A Guide to Accurate and Mature Thinking. By 
Rocer W. Hotmes. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. 
Xvi, 516. 

Fortune, Matter and Providence: A Study of Ancius Severinus Boethius 
and Giordano Bruno. By Fontarne. A Dissertation 
presented to the University of Pennsylvania. Privately printed, 1939. Pp. 
vi, 50. 

The Privilege of Age. Essays Secular and Spiritual. By Vina Dutron 
Scupper. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 320. 
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Syphilis and its Accomplice in Mischief: Society, the State, and the Physi- 
cian. By Grorce M. Karsarnos. Privately printed at Athens, Greece, 
1939. Pp. viii, 676; XX. 

The Kantian Philosophy of Space. By CuristopHER BROowNE GARNETT, JR. 
New York, Morningside Heights, Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xii, 288. 

Philosophy in America from the Puritans to James. With Representative 
Selections. By Paut Russet: ANDERSON and Max Harovp Fiscu. Edited 
by Stertinc P. Lamprecut. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1939. Pp. xiv, 570. 

Fear and Trembling. A Dialectical Lyric. By S@reN KierKEGAArD, Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Ropert Payne. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xvi, 194. 

The Social Function of Science. By J. D. Bernat. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1939. Pp. xviii, 482. 

Foundations of the Unity of Science. 1 3: Foundations of Logic and Mathe- 
matics. By RupotF Carnap. 4: Linguistic Aspects of Science. By LEONARD 
BLooMFIELp. (International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, I and IT.) 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 72; viii, 60. 

Moses and Monotheism. By SicmuNp Frevup, Translated from the German 
by KATHERINE Jones. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1939. Pp. viii, 
218; VIII. 

Studies in the History of Political Philosophy Before and After Rousseau. 
1: From Hobbes to Hume. 11: From Burke to Mazszini. By C. E. VauGHN. 
Edited by A. G. Litre. Manchester University Press, 1939. Pp. xxx, 364; 
xx, 6*, 336. 

What Is Democracy? Its Conflicts, Ends, and Means. By Joun Dewey, 
Boyp H. Bone, T. V. SmirH. Norman, Oklahoma, Codéperative Books, 
1939. Pp. 40. 

The Foundations cf Living Faiths. An Introduction to Comparative Re- 
ligion. Vol. I. By Harmas BuatracHaAryyAa, Calcutta, University of 
Calcutta, 1938. Pp. xiv, 526. 

A Sacramental Universe. Being A Study in the Metaphysics of Experience. 
Vanuxem Lectures by ArcHIBALD ALLAN BowMan. Edited by J. W. 
Scott. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. xxviii, 428. 

Etudes philosophiques sur l’expression littéraire. Par CLaupE-Louts Esteve. 
Paris, Vrin, 1938. Pp. 276. 

La conduite humaine et les valeurs idéales. Par Dominique Paropt. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 138. 

Essai d’une définition de la vie. Par JEANNE Boyer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1939. Pp. iv, 142. 

Indétermination et création. L’indéterminisme dans ses rapports avec l’imag- 
ination créatrice et l’activité morale. Par Leone Vivante. Traduit par 
Lorenzo Ercote Lanza. Paris, Fernand Sorlot, 1939. Pp. 272. 

L’instauration philosophique. Par Ertenne Sourtav. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1939. Pp. iv, 414. 

Philosophie. Chronique annuelle publiée par I’Institut International de Col- 
laboration Philosophique. Rédaction: RAyMonp Bayer. I: Les études de 
philosophie antique. Par Bréuter. II: La psychanalyse. Par 
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CuHartes BAupoutn. III: Les études de philosophie médiévale. Par le P. 
M.-D. Cuenvu. Paris, Herman et C'*, 1939. Pp. 56; 152; 88. 

L’évolution de la pensée kantienne. L’histoire d’une doctrine. Par Her- 
MANN J. DE VLEESCHAUWER. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 220. 

L’intelligence créatrice. Par Henry Mavir. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 
vi, 158. 

Descartes. Correspondance publiée avec une introduction et des notes. Tome 
II. Par Cu. ApAm et G. Miruaup. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. vi, 390. 

Geschichte des Hegelianismus in Russland. Erster Band. Von Borts JaxKo- 
WENKO. Prag, Josef Bartl, 1938. Pp. xii, 352. 

Religionsphilosophie. Von BerNArD RosENMOLLER. Miinster, Aschendorff, 
1939. Pp. viii, 168. : 

Uber gewisse Voraussetzungen der heutigen Physik. Von JoacHIM METALL- 
MANN. Sonderdruck aus Philosophia III 1-4, pp. 266-288. Ziirich und 
Leipzig, Rascher, 1939. 

Unmittelbarkeit und Sinndeutung. Aufsatze zur Ausgestaltung des Systems 
der Philosophie. Von Hernricu Rickert. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1939. Pp. xviii, 186. 

Die deutsche Schulmetaphysik des 17. Jahrhunderts. Von Max Wunot. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1939. Pp. xxvi, 288. 

Die psychische Kausalitat und ihre Bedeutung fiir das Leibnizsche System. 
Leibniz und die Anfange der neuzeitlichen Psychologie. I. Teil: Die 
Entwicklung des Systems. Von KATHARINA KANTHACK-HEUFELDER. Leip- 
zig, S. Hirzel, 1939. Pp. viii, 158. 

Logik als Erfahrungswissenschaft. Studien zur Reform der Logik. Von 
ArtHuR BAuMGARTEN. Kaunas-Leipzig, Pribacis, 1938. Pp. ii, 96. 

Wertphilosophie und Ethik. Die Frage nach dem Sinn des Lebens als Grund- 
lage einer Wertordnung. Von Ropert RetniNcER. Wien-Leipzig, Wilhelm 
Braumiiller, 1939. Pp. viii, 204. 

Il pensiero di Giovanni Dewey. Per M. T. Gitit0-Tos. Napoli, Luigi Lef- 
fredo, 1938. Pp xxiv, 352. 


NOTES 


L'Institut International de Collaboration Philosophique has just published 
the first three numbers of its annual bibliographical survey under the gen- 
eral title, Philosophie. These numbers are listed above among books re- 
ceived. Raymond Bayer is general editor of the series. 


A joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held at Columbia University, New York 
City, from Wednesday afternoon to Friday afternoon, December 27 to 20, 
1939. 

At this important meeting the fifth series of the Carus Lectures, entitled 
Toward a Perspective Realism, will be delivered by Professor E. B. Mc- 
Gilvary. Furthermore, a special session will be held in honor of John 
Dewey and in celebration of his eightieth birthday, The topic selected by 
the program committee for this session is: Dewey’s Concepts of Experience 
and of Nature. Professors W. E. Hocking and Morris Cohen have agreed 
to present papers on this theme and Professor Dewey has kindly consented 
to reply to them. © 

Another plenary session will be devoted to The Philosophy and Influence 
of Charles Saunders Peirce in honor of the one hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. Members of both Divisions are herewith invited to submit papers 
on this subject to the program committee. 

At least two further sessions will be set aside for eusalidiied papers 
contributed by members of both Divisions on any philosophic problems in 
which they are interested. 

Arrangements with The Journal of Philosophy for the publication of 
abstracts of papers to be read at the meeting require that such abstracts 
(not more than 300 words in length) be in the hands of the Secretary by 
November Ist. The program committee will be greatly aided in its work 
if a complete draft of the paper to be read is submitted with the abstract. 
The limit of 20 minutes in reading time for papers presented at the meet- 
ing will be strictly enforced. 

The complete program, including information as to arrangements for the 
accommodation of those attending the meeting, will be issued in De- 
cember. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


THE JourNAL or PuitosopHy XXXVI 10: Maurice Picard, Intrinsic 
Value and Intrinsic Good; Peter A. Bertocci, James Bissett Pratt, Sterling 
P. Lamprecht, Comments and Criticisms: Concerning Empirical Philosophy. 
11: Harold N. Lee, Esthetics and Epistemology; Ray Lepley, The Trans- 
posability of Facts and Values. 12: Arthur F. Bentley, Situational Treat- 
ments of Behavior; M. G. White, Probability and Confirmation. 

Tue JourNAL or Sympotic Locic IV 2: C. J. Ducasse, Symbols, signs, 
and signals; Barkley Rosser, An informal exposition of proofs of Gédel’s 
theorems and Church’s theorem; L. Chwistek, A formal proof of Gédel’s 
theorem; Abraham Robinsohn, On the independence of the axioms of 
definiteness (Axiome der Bestimmtheit) ; P. G. J. Vredenduin, A system of 
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strict implication; C. H. Langford, A theorem on deducibility for second- 
order functions; Barkley Rosser, Definition by induction in Quine’s New 
foundations for mathematical logic. ' 

JouRNAL oF SoctAL PuiLosopHy IV 4: Lawrence K. Frank, Time Per- 
spectives; James W. Woodard, Cultural Evolution and the Social Order; 
J. Rumney, Biology and War; William Yale, Dictatorship: Its Nature and 
Function; Henry N. Wieman, Two Ways of Salvation: Berdyaev and Mac- 
murray. 

Science AND Socrety III 3: V. J. McGill, Pragmatism Reconsidered: An 
Aspect of John Dewey’s Philosophy; Samuel Bernstein, Marx in Paris, 
1848: A Neglected Chapter; Manuel Gottlieb, The Land Question in Geor- 
gia during Reconstruction; Maurice Dobb, Scientific Method and the Criti- 
cism of Economics; Harold Chapman Brown and Corliss Lamont, The 
Inevitability of Socialism: A Discussion. 

SoctaL ResearcH VI 2: The Struggle for Economic Security, I: Alvin 
Johnson, Hans Staudinger, Emil Lederer, Causes of Economic Instability; 
II: Fritz Lehmann, Alfred Kahler, Arthur Feiler, Achieving Economic 
Stability in Dictatorial and Democratic Countries; III: Erich Hula, Mar 
Ascoli, Achieving Economic Security Within the Framework of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. 

Tue Review or Pouitics I 1: J. Maritain, Integral Humanism and the 
Crisis of Modern Times; C. J. Friedrich, The Deification of the State; 
Goetz A. Briefs, The Rise and Fall of Proletarian Utopias; Mortimer Adler, 
Parties and the Common Good; Fritz Morstein Marx, Bureaucracy and 
Consultation. 2: Editorial, The Pope in This World; Donald Davidson, 
Agrarianism and Politics; Etienne De Greeff, The Psychology of the 
Totalitarian Movement; Virgil Michel, Ownership and the Human Person; 
Jerome G. Kerwin, The Church and the Garrison State; F. A. Hermens, 
The 1938 Elections and the American Party System; Sigmund Neumann, 
Europe Before and After Munich. 

Tue Tuomist I 1: Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, Humility According 
to St. Thomas; Walter Farrell, The Roots of Obligation; Charles C. Milt- 
ner, Social Unity and the Individual; Hilary Carpenter, The Philosophical 
Approach to God in Thomism; Robert Edward Brennan, The Mansions of 
Thomistic Philosophy; Mortimer J. Adler, Problems for Thomists, 1: The 
Problem of Species. 

THE JouRNAL oF RELIGION XIX 2: Luella M. Wright, John Bunyan and 
Steven Crisp; David E. Roberts, Is a Christian Philosophy a Contradiction 
in Terms?; Edward L. Schaub, J. G. Fichte as a Christian Preacher. 

Tue Review or Revicion III 4: Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Empirical 
Theology and Some of Its Misunderstanders ; Theos Bernard, The Tibetan 
“Wheel of Life”; Gerda Hartmann, Notes on the “Wheel of Life”; Ruth 
Farran, Mysticism and Experimentalism. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XII 4: Ignatius Smith, Very Reverend Fran- 
cis A. Walsh, O.S.B.; Cornelio Fabro, Knowledge and Perception in Aris- 
totelic-Thomistic Psychology; John K. Ryan, Aquinas and Hume on the 
Laws of Association; Elizabeth G. Salmon, The Cartesian Circle; John F. 
McCormick, The Burden of the Body; W. J. Oberling, Concerning The 
Philosophy of Law of James Wilson; Michael Kenny, A Letter to the 
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Editor. XIII 1: Martin Grabmann, Scientific Cognition of Truth; Hugh J. 
Tallon, Russell’s Doctrine of the Logical Proposition; Leonard J. Eslick, 
The Thomistic Doctrine of the Unity of Creation. 

SpecuLuM XIV 2: C. R. Morey, The ‘Byzantine Renaissance’; P. L. 
Ward, The Coronation Ceremony in Mediaeval England; L. W. Jones, 
The Script of Tours in the Tenth Century; Mary Williams, Notes on 
Perlesvaus; Grace Frank, Historical Elements in the Chansons de Geste; 
M. W. Bloomfield, Present State of Piers Plowman Studies. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY AND PuiLosopHy XVII 1: 
T. Greenwood, A Classical Approach to Mathematical Logic; Greta Hort, 
Mystical Experience and Philosophy; D. Taylor, The Development of the 
Conception of Mind; Rhys A. Miller, Some Implications of Morality; 
John Anderson, Logic and Ethics. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHo.ocy LII 2: C. Chrisof, The Formu- 
lation and Elaboration of Thought-Problems; R. M. Lindner and M. 
Bentley, A Functional and Dynasomatic Study of Emoving; H. W. Wright, 
The Psychology of Social Culture; M. B. Erb and K. M. Dallenbach, 
‘Subjective’ Colors from Line-Patterns; F. L. Dimmick and M. R. Hubbard, 
The Spectral Location of Psychologically Unique Yellow, Green, and Blue; 
K. Duncker, The Influence of Past Experience upon Perceptual Properties; 
E. Culler, J. D. Coakley, P. S. Shurrager, and H. W. Ades, Differential 
Effects of Curare upon Higher and Lower Levels of the Central Nervous 
System; H. Gurnee, Measuring the Steadiness of Manual Movement; 
C. P. Seitz and H. B. Shapiro, An Inexjensive Device for Measuring Ro- 
tational Speed. 

PsycHo.ocicaL Review XLVI 3: F. A. Kingsbury and H. A. Carr, The 
Concept of Directional Dispositions; G. L. Freeman, Postural Tensions 
and the Conflict Situation; Norman R. F. Maier, The Specific Processes 
Constituting the Learning Function; Horace B. English and Allen L. Ed- 
wards, Reminiscence, Substance Learning, and Initial Difficulty—A Method- 
ological Study; G. H. S. Razran, The Nature of the Extinctive Process; 
Mason Haire, A Note Concerning McCulloch’s Discussion of Discrimination 
Habits; T. L. McCulloch, Reply to a Note on Discrimination Habits. 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXIV 5: R. C. Davis, Patterns 
of Muscular Activity During ‘Mental Work’ and Their Constancy; C. I. 
Hovland, Experimental Studies in Rote-Learning Theory. IV. Comparison 
of Reminiscence in Serial and Paired-Associate Learning; F. K. Berrien, 
Finger Oscillations as Indices of Emotion. I. Preliminary Validation; B. R. 
Philip, Periodicity in Curves of High Speed Continuous Work; H. L. 


_ Hollingworth, Perceptual Fluctuation as a Fatigue Index; F. A. Courts, 


The Knee-Jerk as a Measure of Muscular Tension; T. W. Cook, Repetitive 
Pattern in Whole and Part Learning the Spider Maze; F. K. Berrien, A 
Note on Laboratory Studies of Deception; H. L. Hertel and R. E. Dunford, 
A New Chronoscope; H. Peak, The Parrish Laboratories of Psychology 
at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 6: C. H. Graham, R. H. Brown and 
F. A. Mote, Jr., The Relation of Size of Stimulus and Intensity in the 
Human Eye: I. Intensity Thresholds for White Light; C. H. Graham and 
N. R. Bartlett, The Relation of Size of Stimulus and Intensity in the 
Human Eye: II. Intensity Thresholds for Red and Violet Light; R. D. 
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Chard, Visual Acuity in the Pigeon; F. K. Berrien, Finger Oscillations as 
Indices of Emotion. II. Further Validation and Use in Detecting Decep- 
tion; R. S. Daniel, The Distribution of Muscular Action Potentials During 
Maze Learning; T. A. Jackson and K. Dominguez, Studies in the Transpo- 
sition of Learning by Children: II. Relative vs. Absolute Choice with 
Multi-Dimensional Stimuli; R. Milisen and C. Van Riper, Differential 
Transfer of Training in a Rotary Activity; G. H. S. Rasran, Decremental 
and Incremental Effects of Distracting Stimuli upon the Salivary CRs of 
24 Adult Human Subjects (Inhibition and Disinhibition?). 

PsycHOLoGIcAL BULLETIN XXXVI 6: Meredith P. Crawford, The Social 
Psychology of the Vertebrates; Nathan W. Shock, Some Psychophysio- 
logical Relations; A. T. Poffenberger, H. C. Brown, R. G. Wetmore, H. 
Ansbacher, and S. C. Miller, Indexing the Psychological Index. 

Tue Mana-Boput XLVII 4: Bhikkhu Metteyya, Sufferance; P. Vaji- 
ranana and B. L. Broughton, Celestial Plane and the Ghost Plane; Deva- 
priya Valisinha, Buddha Vihara in New Delhi; C. T. Feng, India and 
China; The Buddhist Institute of French Indo-China; James Arther, Com- 
ments and Criticism—Right Intention and Attention; Philip Wright, The 
Enigma of Graeco-Buddhist Art in India; Sukumar Haldar, The Problem 
of Suffering. 5 & 6: A. C. Albers, Vaisakha; J. F. McKechnie, Joy in 
Buddhism; Nicholas Roerich, Peace to All Beings; B. L. Broughton, 
Buddhism and the World Crisis; Bhikkhu Metteyya, The Empire of Our 
Lord; Alan Grant, Transience; Bhikkhu Dhammapala, The Dream of a 
Life; Arya Dharma, The Gods and Their Place in Buddhism; Paldine Siri 
V ajiraiadna Mahé Ndayaka Thera, Universal Friend; Notes on the Paintings 
of Nicholas Roerich; Alexandra David Neel, Vesak Thoughts; Frank R. 
Mellor, The Banjo; Bimala Churn Law, Buddha’s Chief Disciples and His 
Influence on Women; Sister Vajira, Female Arahants; Elsie Briggs, The 
Brotherhood of the Elect; Christmas Humphreys, Why Do People Choose 
Buddhism?; Ananda Kausalyayana, Buddhist Literature in Hindi. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoraLteE XLVI 2: L. de Broglie, La 
théorie quantique de rayonnement; B. Croce, La place de Hegel dans 
histoire de la philosophie; A. Fraenkel, Le probléme des antinomies et ses 
développements récents; R. Bayer, La sensibilité esthétique; Ch. Blondel, 
L’expérience mystique chez les primitifs, d’aprés M. Lévy-Bruhl; R. Aron, 
Lére des tyrannies, d’Elie Halévy; J. Wahl, Un défenseur de la vie 
sensuelle: J.-C. Powys. 

Revue D’HIstTorrE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HistorrRE GENERALE DE LA 
CiviLtsaTION N.S. 25: Marie-Thérése d’Alverny, L’exposition Malebranche; 
Antoine Adam, La genése des “Précieuses ridicules”; Claude Jamet, Victor 
Hugo, poéte de l’amour ; Marguerite Savigny-V esco, Le ruban feuille morte. 

ARCHIVES DE PuiLosopHie XV 1: L. Boule, Etude des Fondements cy- 
tologiques du vitalisme; Supplément Bibliographique No. 1. 

Revue INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE I 3: Ralph Barton Perry, Ameri- 
can Philosophy in the First Decade of the Twentieth Century; W/m. Pep- 
perell Montague, L’histoire du réalisme américain; Roy Wood Sellars, A 
Statement of Critical Realism; Philippe Devaux, L’esprit du néo-réalisme ~ 
anglais; Compléments a la bibliographie des .fascicules 1 et 2; Jeanne Crois- 
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sant, La morale de Carnéade; (In Memoriam) La psychologie society 
de Charles Blondel. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLociIeE XXVII 106: R. Meili et M. Daiu, an 
sur la signification des tests d’attention; G. de Montpellier et J. Colle, 
Réactions conditionnées volontaires et involontaires; A. Rey et P. Oster- 
rieth, Dominance de l’organisme physique sur l’organisme mental; Ed. 
Claparéde, Sur une difficulté de la représentation somatesthésique de la 
giration du corps; André Mercier, Sur les opérations de la composition 
musicale. 

ErKENNTNIS VII 5/6: Die wissenschaftliche Sprache. Vierter inter- 
nationaler Kongress fiir Einheit der Wissenschaft, Cambridge 1938. 

ScHOLASTIK XIV 2: Joseph de Vries, Die Zweiheit menschlicher Erkennt- 
nis als Baugesetz einer kritischen Begriindung der Metaphysik; Artur 
Landgraf, Die Lehre von der Unsiindbarkeit Christi in der reifenden friih- 
scholastik; Frang Pelster, Quastionen des Franziskaners Richardus Rufus 
de Cornubia (um 1250) in Cod. VII C. 19 der Nationalbibliothek Neapel 
und Cod. 138 der Stadtbibliothek Assisi; Ludwig Késters, Theologie als 
Wissenschaft; Joh. B. Schuster, Die Antinomien zwischen Moral und Re- 
ligion bei Nikolai Hartmann und die Idee der Gottesebenbildlichkeit. 

Dre TATWELT XV 1: Dem Jahrgang 1939 zum Geleit; Friedrich von Boet- 
ticher, Die geschichtsbildende Kraft der Lebensanschauungen grosser Sol- 
daten: IV. Graf Schlieffen; Wolfgang H. Veil, Wissenschaft und Lebens- 
praxis in der Gegenwart (2. Bericht); William Ernest Hocking, Tatsache 
und Schicksal. 

Rivista pr Frrosoria XXX 2: L. Geymonat, La fondazione empiristica 
della conoscenza; Ad. L., I miti platonici sull’anima e sui suoi destini; G. 
Capone Braga, Amore e Morte (Dialogo tra un psicologo e un metafisico) ; 
A. L., Platone sul palcoscenico, 

Locos XXII 1: Armando Carlini, Studi aristotelici; Antonio Aliotta, 
Liidea di finalita nello sviluppo precritico del pensiero kantiano; Nicola 
Abbagnano, Struttura dell’ordine politico; Michele Federico Sciacca, Neces- 
sita di una coscienza metafisica; Fausto M. Bongioanni, Avvenire dell’educa- 
zione; Francisco Montalto, I1 problema del male; Enrico Aguglia, A 
proposito di un libro recente sul pensiero antico; Michele Federico Sciacca, 
Aspetti ed atteggiamenti recenti della filosofia italiana; Michele Federico 
Sciacca, Studi di filosofia antica. 

GiorNALE CRrITICO DELLA Fivosorta S.S. VII 2: Carlo Diano, 
La psicologia d’Epicuro e la teoria delle passioni; Gaetano Durante, La 
filosofia degli idealisti cattolicizzanti (continuaz.). 

ANNALI DELLA R. ScuocA NorMALE Superiore pi Pisa VIII: Vittore 
Pisani, Corresponsioni tri- e polimembri; Augusto Guszo, Tre luoghi 
comuni della storiografia filosofica: i “problemi”, i “passaggi necessari”, il 
“superamento”; M. Pupo Gentile, Pisa, Firenze e Massimiliano d’Austria 
(1496); Luigi Pareyson, Nota kierkegaardiana; Armando Saitta, Note 
sul problema della qiAia in Aristotele e nello Stoicismo; Alessandro 
Perosa, Edizioni settecentesche di poesie del Landino. 

Scientia LXV 5: G. Valle, Le scariche elettriche; E. Abderhalden, Die 
Feinstruktur von Eiweisstoffen des Organismus als Ausdruck seiner ererb- 
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ten Gesamtkorperstruktur; E. P. Cathcart, Food and Nutrition—Our 
Ignorance; L. Verlaine, Les facultés de synthése chez les animaux; E, 
Fettweis, Die Kugelrechenmaschine als Erbgut aus mutterechtlicher Kul- 
tur. 6: G. Abetti, Chimica delle stelle; R. Berg, Die unorganischen Stoffe 
in der menschlichen Ernahrung; H. Piéron, Les modalités des messages 
sensoriels; H. B. Fantham, Social Biology and some of its cultural and 
ethical implications. 


